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PREVENTING AND ADDRESSING SEX 
TRAFFICKING OF YOUTH IN FOSTER CARE 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 2013 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable Dave 
Reichert [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory of the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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HEARING ADVISORY 

Chairman Reichert Announces Hearing on Pre- 
venting and Addressing Sex Trafficking of 
Youth in Foster Care 


1100 Longworth House Office Building at 2:00 PM 

Washin^on, October 16, 2013 

Congressman Dave Reichert (R-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Sub- 
committee will hold a hearing on ways to improve the child welfare system to pre- 
vent sex trafficking of youth in America’s foster care system. The hearing will 
take place at 2:00 pm on Wednesday, October 23, 2013, in Room 1100 of the 
Longworth House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear from witnesses, oral testimony at 
this hearing will be from invited witnesses only. Witnesses will include experts 
working to reduce the vulnerabilities of youth in foster care as well as representa- 
tives of organizations who serve victims of sex trafficking. However, any individual 
or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written state- 
ment for consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of 
the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Since the early 1960s, the Federal Government has reimbursed States for part of 
the cost of providing foster care to children from needy families. In FY 2012, the 
Federal Government provided States $4.2 billion to support monthly payments to 
foster parents, case management, staff training, and data collection. The goal of this 
funding is to ensure foster parents can support children from needy families when 
the child cannot safely remain at home. 

While foster care often protects children from further abuse and neglect, children 
who stay in foster care for extended periods — especially those who leave foster care 
at age 18 without being placed in a permanent home — have troubling outcomes. For 
example, research shows that children who spend an extended duration in foster 
care are less likely to graduate from high school, attend college, be employed, or 
have enough income to support a family than other youth. They are also more likely 
to become teen parents, collect welfare, become homeless, be arrested, or use drugs. 

In some cases, certain child welfare policies may unintentionally undermine the 
well-being of children placed in foster care. As the Subcommittee reviewed in a 
hearing in May 2013, some foster care rules have made it difficult for foster youth 
to participate in sports, sleep over at a friend’s house, obtain a driver’s license, get 
a part-time job, or engage in other age-appropriate activities. Although these poli- 
cies are often well intentioned, they may inadvertently increase a young person’s 
isolation and separation from family, friends, and the surrounding community, mak- 
ing them more vulnerable to victimization. 

One of the most devastating examples of this vulnerability is when children in 
foster care become victims of sex trafficking. Reports suggest a majority of children 
involved in sex trafficking are either currently in foster care or have been involved 
with the child welfare system in the past. In 2010, officials in Los Angeles reported 
that 59 percent of juveniles arrested for prostitution were in the foster care system. 
Of children reported missing to the National Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren who are also likely sex trafficking victims, 60 percent were in foster care or 
group homes when they ran away. Research cited by the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services shows the majority of sex trafficked youth experienced sexual 
abuse growing up, and victims of sexual abuse are 28 times more likely to be in- 
volved in prostitution than children who have not suffered such abuse. Even though 
a history of prior sexual abuse places many children in foster care at far greater 
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risk of sex trafficking, the child welfare system today does not make systematic ef- 
forts to identify and Kelp those at high risk of being trafficked. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Reichert stated, “Even though foster 
eare is meant to proteet ehildren who have been abused, researeh shows 
that most vietims of ehild sex traffieking come straight from the foster care 
system. This is totally unacceptable. During my law enforcement career, I 
saw first-hand the terrible tragedies of young women involved in the sex 
trade. We can’t continue to allow kids in foster care to become victims of 
this terrible crime. We owe it to them to ensure our nation’s foster care sys- 
tem does all it can to protect them from predators so they can live safe, 
happy, and successful lives. For too many kids in foster care, we are not 
living up to that promise.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

This hearing will review how the child welfare system currently works to prevent 
the sex trafficking of youth in foster care, how the needs of sex trafficking victims 
are addressed, and how Federal laws and policies might be improved to better en- 
sure the safety and well-being of youth at risk of abuse and neglect. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “Hearings.” Select the hearing for which you 
would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Please click here to submit a 
statement or letter for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, 
submit all requested information. Attach your submission as a Word document, in 
compliance with the formatting requirements listed below, by November 6, 2013. 
Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol 
Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For ques- 
tions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721 or (202) 
225-3625. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word format and MUST 
NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and submitters are advised 
that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 
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Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available online at http:ll 
WWW. waysandmeans. house.gov/. 


Chairman REICHERT. Welcome to today’s hearing. 

We will start with my opening statement. And the staff has pre- 
pared, sort of, some of what I have experienced in my life. They 
have about two pages of my experience as a sheriff and a detective 
working with people on the street. I think they were trying to put 
me in a hox to shorten up my statement, so I am going to read 
from that, because if I don’t read from it, I will probably get off into 
all kinds of different examples and stories and it could take us a 
while. 

I think most people know that before being elected to Congress 
I spent 32 years working in law enforcement in King County. And 
I became a sheriff in 1997 and left in January of 2005 to come to 
Congress. I saw firsthand the tragedies that children face when 
they are not cared for by loving parents. 

It was in the sheriffs office where I first witnessed the horrors 
of child sex trafficking, and it convinced me that we needed to do 
more to protect our youth at risk of abuse. And in late summer in 
1982, I began a 20-year journey that would focus my attention on 
this issue like nothing else ever could. 

On August 12th of 1982, I was called to investigate the death of 
a young woman whose body was found in the Green River just 
south of Seattle in suburban Kent, Washington. Of course, I didn’t 
know then that that was the beginning of 20 years. I thought that 
I was investigating one murder. Three days later, I received a call 
about two more bodies being found in the river. And as I was inves- 
tigating that crime scene, I found a third body on the banks of the 
river. 

Einding these victims began our 2-decade hunt for a man who 
became known as the Green River Killer, who, once caught, con- 
fessed to killing more than 70 young women who had been involved 
in the sex trade. Of the 48 known victims of the Green River Killer, 
at least 17 were minors — children who had been abused or ne- 
glected, who had run away from home, who had been victimized 
and ultimately killed. 

Ridgway pled guilty to 49 murders and, like he said, probably 
killed 70 to 80. The sad part about this story is the families who 
will never see their daughters again, lives lost, of course. People 
recognize that. But the community didn’t see these children, driv- 
ing from home to work, from work to home. They were invisible. 
So this issue is not just an abstract problem from a faraway place 
for me; it is personal. 

As chairman, I focused on how we can improve the child welfare 
system and help children in foster care lead successful lives. One 
of the most devastating examples of the vulnerability of kids in fos- 
ter care is when they become victims of sex trafficking. In 2010, of- 
ficials in Los Angeles reported that 59 percent of juveniles arrested 
for prostitution were in foster care. Of children reported missing to 
the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children who were 
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also likely sex trafficking victims, 60 percent were in foster care or 
group homes when they ran away. 

Research cited by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services shows the majority of sex trafficked youth experience sex- 
ual abuse growing up. Victims of sexual abuse are 28 times more 
likely to be involved in prostitution than children who have not suf- 
fered such abuse. 

I think everybody in this room recognizes, and I hope that people 
across America recognize, we cannot allow this to continue. We owe 
it to these children to ensure our Nation’s foster care system does 
all it can to protect them so that they can live safe and happy and 
successful lives. For too many kids in foster care, we are not living 
up to that promise. 

That is why the topic of today’s hearing is so critical to me and 
why I know it is important to each of our witnesses today. And I 
look forward to hearing from each of the witnesses in both panels. 

And now I yield to Mr. Doggett for his opening statement. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

We are aware that nearly 150 years ago our Nation banned all 
forms of slavery through the passage of the 13th Amendment, but 
the protection of that promise has eluded too many children who 
are enslaved, effectively, by really cruel masters. While there is not 
any one piece of legislation that will stop sex trafficking of chil- 
dren, we can’t allow complacency to stop us from doing everything 
in our power to put a stop to this. 

Our first task in this subcommittee, given our jurisdiction, is to 
ensure the child welfare system doesn’t become a pipeline to pros- 
titution. The abuse and neglect that children suffer before coming 
into foster care already make them prime targets for those who 
prey on children. A sense of isolation that often comes when chil- 
dren are removed from their homes makes them even more vulner- 
able. And when children run away from home, the risk grows fur- 
ther still. 

Without the protection of the foster care system, abused and ne- 
glected children would be even more at the mercy of predators and 
sex traffickers. But the system needs to become more cognizant of 
the problem and more forceful in developing strategies to stop it. 
I note one survey that was conducted by the Los Angeles Probation 
Department revealing that a majority of the juveniles arrested on 
prostitution were in the foster care system already, and that ought 
to set off an alarm for us. 

Some policies that generally help foster children, such as better 
connecting them with relatives and helping them lead more normal 
lives, are important. This subcommittee has held hearings on these 
issues, and yesterday we passed bipartisan legislation to better 
promote the adoption of children in foster care. 

I expect that we will hear about the need for increased housing 
options for the victims of trafficking, improved coordination and 
collaboration among all the various agencies and programs that 
come into contact with children, and that we need to ensure that 
children who are trafficked are not treated like criminals but the 
victims that they truly are. 

In Texas, we have a number of champions who have worked on 
this. I look forward to hearing from Ashley Harris, who has come 
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up from Texas with Texans Care for Children and who has worked 
with State Senator Leticia Van de Putte, State Representative 
Senfronia Thompson, and other members of our legislature to deal 
with this problem at the State level. 

I particularly look forward to hearing from all of our colleagues 
on their recommendations for what legislative initiatives we can 
take and how we can work collaboratively on a bipartisan basis to 
address this truly serious problem. 

And I yield back. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Doggett. 

Without objection, each Member will have the opportunity to 
submit a written statement and have it included in the record. 

I want to remind our witnesses, please, to limit their oral testi- 
mony to 5 minutes. However, without objection, all the written tes- 
timony will be made a part of the permanent record. 

On our first panel this afternoon, we will be hearing from several 
of our own colleagues, as Mr. Doggett said. And it is sometimes un- 
usual in a subcommittee hearing to have the interest of a number 
of Members, so it is really an honor to have the four of you here. 
And we will be hearing from Senator Hatch via a video presen- 
tation later on. 

So the first panel today is the Honorable Eric Paulsen of Min- 
nesota, who, by the way, was acting chairman of this subcommittee 
last year; Honorable Louise Slaughter of New York; Honorable Ted 
Poe of Texas; the Honorable Karen Bass of California; and, as I 
mentioned. Senator Hatch of Utah will present later. 

Mr. Paulsen, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ERIK PAULSEN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. PAULSEN. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking 
Member Doggett. I want to thank you for holding this hearing 
today and bringing light to an issue that is all too often ignored. 

It is very easy and comfortable to think that sex trafficking hap- 
pens only outside the United States, but the truth is that the ex- 
ploitation of our children happens every day all across the country 
and even in our own backyards. 

I recently visited Breaking Free, which is a Minnesota organiza- 
tion run by a survivor of trafficking whose mission is to educate 
and provide services to women and girls who have been the victims 
of abuse and commercial sexual exploitation. And while there, I 
had the opportunity to meet with victims and to hear their stories. 
Breaking Free has beds that are exclusively used for child traf- 
ficking victims. And I was shocked to learn, Mr. Chairman, that 
these beds are full almost every night and they are looking for ad- 
ditional capacity. 

The Department of Justice reports that, between 2008 and 2010, 
83 percent of sex trafficking victims found within the United States 
were U.S. citizens, and the average age of a girl’s entry into pros- 
titution or sex trafficking is 12 to 14 years old. That is the seventh 
grade. 

Sadly, the foster care system is rife with opportunities for preda- 
tors to exploit these young girls. Recently, the Chicago Tribune re- 
ported how group facilities are a breeding ground for the recruit- 
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ment of children into sex trafficking, saying, quote, “Because many 
girls in foster care feel starved for a sense of family, experts say 
it is not uncommon for pimps to target group homes and groom 
girls for prostitution by giving them attention and gifts. They often 
let the girls think they are dating, and they even used one foster 
child to recruit others.” 

Youth who have been involved in the foster care system are also 
more likely to become runaways or to become homeless at an early 
age. Minneapolis Police Sergeant Grant Snyder, who works full- 
time fighting youth prostitution and trafficking, reports that there 
is a very strong connection between runaways and homeless youth 
and sex trafficking victims. He says all of their trafficking victims 
are a part of that population. 

And youth who age out of the foster care system often have little 
or no income support, limited housing options, and are at a higher 
risk to end up out on the streets. Youth that live in residential or 
institutional facilities often become homeless upon discharge. 

Sadly, the consequences for these children are dire. Girls who be- 
come victims of sex trafficking may face a range of both physical 
and mental maladies, including reproductive health issues, pain, 
weight loss, depression, PTSD, anxiety disorders, and suicidal 
thoughts. 

When I talk to experts, over and over again they say there is a 
general lack of understanding of the problems, and, therefore, the 
victims aren’t getting the proper services and care they need. 

Earlier this week, I actually met with the Ramsey County Attor- 
ney in Minnesota John Choi, and he said, “Just like domestic vio- 
lence decades ago, child sex trafficking is not getting the attention 
that it needs. There is not a strong awareness of the youth traf- 
ficking problem. People don’t know that it is going on, and, there- 
fore, they don’t know what to look for.” He went on to say that, “in 
order to prevent youths from becoming victims of sex trafficking, 
we need better information as to what is happening, where, and to 
whom. We need to identify trends, and then help fill in the gaps.” 

That is why earlier this year I introduced bipartisan legislation, 
along with Representative Slaughter, to help provide reliable data, 
particularly as it relates to children in the child welfare system. It 
takes an important first step by requiring that each State’s foster 
care and adoption assistance plan contains a description of the spe- 
cific measures taken to provide services to children who are the vic- 
tims of sex trafficking. 

It also requires children welfare agencies to immediately notify 
the proper authorities when children go missing, either from their 
homes or from childcare institutions. This information will all go 
to the FBI, where we can keep a comprehensive database. 

And this bill will also classify that these victims, that they are 
just that, they are victims, not criminals, which they are sometimes 
labeled today. We need to make sure that the victims are able to 
come forward without the fear of prosecution and given the proper 
care and protection, they are not just thrown in jail. 

This is an issue that people don’t always like to talk about. And 
while we read stories about it going on in foreign countries, the re- 
ality is it is happening right in our backyards. But by pooling our 
resources and gathering ideas and intelligence from as many 
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sources as we can, we can start to fight back and save the lives 
of these innocent youth. This legislation is a product of ideas from 
law enforcement and nonprofit organizations that understand the 
problem, and, also, they know very real what the practical ways 
are to combat it. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to testify, and I commend 
the committee for bringing attention to this very important topic. 
Chairman REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Paulsen. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paulsen follows:] 

Rep. Paulsen Testimony 

Ways and Means Ilmiian Resources Subcommittee 
October 23, 2013 

Chairman Reichert, Ranking Member Doggett; I want to thank you for holding this hearing today and 
bringing light to an issue that is ail too often ignored. 

It’s easy and comfortable to think that sex trafficking only happens outside of the U.S. But, tire imih is 
the exploitation of our children happens every day ail across this country, and ev'en in our omi backyards. 

I recently visited Breaking Free, a Minnesota organization run by a survivor of trafficking, whose mission 
is to educate and provide services to women and girls who have been the victims of abuse and 
commercial sexual exploitation. 

While there, I had the opportunity to meet with victims and hear their stories. I also learned that Breaking 
Free has beds that are exclusively used for child Trafficking victims. I was shocked to learn these beds are 
full almost every night and they are looking for additional capacity. 

The Department of .Tustice reports that between 2008-2010, 83% of sex trafficking victims found within 
tile United States were U.S. citizens, and the average age of a girl’s entry into prostitution'sex ti'afficking 
is 12 -14 vears old. 

Sadly, the foster care system is ripe with opportunity for predators to exploit these young girls. 

Recently the Chicago Tribune reported how group facilities are a breeding ground for the recruitment of 
child prostitutes. Quote, "because many girls in fo.ster care feel starved for a sen.se of family, experts say 
it is not uncommon for pimps to target group homes and groom girls for pro.stituiion by giving them 
attention and gifts. They often let the girls tiiink they are dating, and use one foster child to recruit 
others." 

Youth who have been involved in the foster care system are also more likely to become runaways or to 
become homeless at an early age. 

Minneapolis Police Sgt. Grant Snyder who works fulltime fighting youth prostitution and trafficking 
reports ‘h . .that there is a very strong connection between mnaways and homeless youth and sex 
trafticking victims. All of our trafficking \hctims arc part of that population.” 

And youth wdio age out of the foster care system often have little or no income support, limited housing 
option,? and are at higher nsk to end up on the streets. Youth that live in residential or institutional 
facilities often become homeless upon discharge. 

Sadly, the consequences for these children are dire. Girls who become victims of sex trafficking face a 
range of both physical and mental maladies including reproductive health issue.?, pain, weight loss, 
depression. PTSD, anxiety disorders and suicidal thoughts. 

When I talk to experts, over and over again they say there is a general lack of understanding of the 
problems, and therefore the victims aren’t getting the proper seivices and care they need 

Earlier this week I met witli Ramsey County Attorney John Choi. He said that like domestic violence 
decades ago, child sex trafficking is not getting the attention it needs. There is not a strong awareness of 
the youth trafficking problem. People don't know that it is going on and therefore don’t know what to 
look for. 
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He went on to sa\' that in ordei' to prevent youths from becoming victims of sex trafficking, we need 
better information a,s to what is happening, where, tmd to whom. We need to identify trends and help fill 
in the gaps. 

That IS why earlier this \"ear I introduced bipartisan legislation along with Rep. Slaughter to help provide 
reliable data, particiiiarly as it relates to children in the child welfare system. 

It takes an important first step by requiring that each stale’s Foster Care and Adoption Assistance plan 
contains a description of the specific measure taken to provide services to children who are victims of sex 
Trafficking. 

It also requires child welfare agencie.s immediately notify the proper authonties when children go missing 
- either from their homes or childcare institutions. 

This information will go to the FBI where we can keep a comprehensive database. 

The bill also will classify these victims as just that - victims - not criminals, which they are sometimes 
labeled today - we need to make sure that victims are able to come forward without fear of prosecution 
and given the proper care and protection - not just tlirown in jail. 

This is an issue that people don’t always like to tallc about. And while we read stories about it going on in 
foreign countiies, the reality is that it’s happening in all of our backyards. 

By pooling our resources and gathering ideas and intelligence fiom as many sources as we can - tve can 
start to fight back and save the lives of these innocent youth. 

My legislation is a product of ideas fiom law enforcement and non-profit organizations that understand 
the problem, and also know real, practical ways to combat it. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to testify - and commend the committee for bringing up this 
important topic. 


Chairman REICHERT. I will just take a moment to point out for 
people who might be watching C-SPAN and those in the audience, 
this is one of those few moments where you see some true biparti- 
sanship, so we have Democrats and Republicans here testifying 
today. 

So it is an honor to have you, Ms. Slaughter. You are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. LOUISE SLAUGHTER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I 
am very pleased to be here, delighted to co-sponsor this with Mr. 
Paulsen — and Congressman Poe and I have worked on similar 
issues before — and, certainly, to be here with my colleague, Karen 
Bass. This is a most important issue to all of us, and I thank you 
for holding this hearing and giving me the opportunity to come to 
speak. 

We have all said so many times and we believe with all our 
hearts that the children in this country are our most important re- 
source. All of us who are parents and grandparents know the 
lengths that we would go to to protect our children from harm. And 
we wish that every child had the opportunity to grow up in a fam- 
ily that loved and protected them, but, unfortunately, that is not 
the case. As a result, as we are here today, 400,000 children are 
in the foster care system. 
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And there have heen great improvements in recent years in 
terms of reducing the numbers of children in foster care and in- 
creasing the number of children who find permanent and loving 
homes. We should acknowledge and be proud of the advancements 
that have been made, particularly the focus on supporting youth as 
they age out of the system. 

But the fact of the matter is that the majority of foster care par- 
ents are loving and supportive individuals who open their hearts 
and their homes. Foster care parents can rightfully be described as 
the better angels among us, and they deserve to be recognized for 
the incredible difference they make in the world every day. But far 
too many children in the foster care system don’t have that benefit. 

But even for those incredible champions, protecting young people 
in foster care from the threats of the outside world is a very big 
challenge. And statistics tell us that foster children are exception- 
ally vulnerable to those who seek to exploit children, as Congress- 
man Paulsen has told us. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children tells us 
60 percent of runaways who are victims of sex trafficking were at 
one time in the custody of social services or in foster care. In my 
home State of New York, 85 percent of the trafficking victims have 
prior child welfare involvement. To say that I am completely ap- 
palled and embarrassed by that number is an understatement. 
While State-specific numbers vary throughout the country, they all 
tell us that much more needs to be done. 

And I am proud to be one of the co-sponsors of H.R. 2744, the 
Child Sex Trafficking Data and Response Act, sponsored by my col- 
league, Mr. Paulsen. And this bill, to go over it again — and I know 
you have heard it, but we can’t hear it too much, because this is 
such an important bill, and it must be addressed if we are going 
to reduce the incidence of sex trafficking in the United States, 
which is growing at terrible rates. 

First, it identifies and documents children within the welfare 
system who are victims of sex trafficking. Then it trains the child 
protective service workers to identify and provide the services 
needed to victims of sex trafficking; coordinates efforts with State 
law enforcement, juvenile justice, and social services; and reports 
the number of children known or suspected to be the victims of 
trafficking each year. 

Now, all of these approaches are good and necessary, but the 
part of this bill that is of primary importance to me is that the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act will be amended to re- 
quire that child victims of sex trafficking will now be considered 
victims of abuses and neglect, making them eligible to receive serv- 
ices within the child welfare system. The idea that a young person 
rescued from a sex trafficking operation could be considered an of- 
fender within the juvenile justice system is shocking to me and to 
you, as well, I am sure. 

These are victims in the strongest sense of the word, the children 
who have been preyed upon by those who would take advantage of 
the situation. That fear and the loneliness that comes from being 
in the foster care system, to use them to their own advantage and 
profit. Those children deserve help and a chance at healing and 
wholeness, not a criminal record. 
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I have worked for many years on issues of domestic violence and 
sexual assault in the military. In 1994, I drafted the original Vio- 
lence Against Women Act with my good friend, Former Representa- 
tive Patricia Schroeder, and in recent years fought to pass numer- 
ous protections into law that provide our servicemen and -women 
with the resources, support, and the agency to seek justice in cases 
of sexual assault and to successfully prevent cases of sexual assault 
before they occur. 

In the process, I have watched women go from victims to sur- 
vivors after receiving services that the agencies funded hy the leg- 
islation on domestic violence have heen able to offer. We have 
watched the incidence of domestic violence fall by 67 percent since 
the bill was passed. And I believe we will see the same kind of im- 
pact from addressing sex trafficking among our foster youth. 

The same way millions of victims of domestic violence have been 
drawn out of the shadows and been given a chance to stand be- 
cause of the Violence Against Women Act, I believe that this legis- 
lation we are talking about today and other ideas being considered 
before this committee are the path forward for these young people 
who deserve all the assistance that we can provide. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Doggett, Members of 
the Committee, for your time and your consideration today. Thank 
you. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you, Ms. Slaughter, for all your 
hard work and concern on this issue and the team that you have 
with you at the witness table. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Slaughter follows:] 
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Rep. Louise M. Slaughter 
Human Resources Subcommittee Testimony 
October 23, 2013 

Thank you, Chairman Reichert, and the Members of the Human Resources 
Subcommittee for giving me the opportunity today to testify on this incredibly important 
issue. We all know and have said many times that children are this country’s most 
precious resources. All of us in this room who are parents know what lengths we would 
go to in order to protect our own children from harm. 

We wish that every child had the opportunity to grow up in a family that loved and 
protected them, but unfortunately that is not the case. As a result, about 400,000 
children are in the foster care system as we speak. There have been great 
improvements in recent years in terms of reducing the numbers of children in foster 
care, reducing the length of stay for a child in foster care and increasing the number of 
children who find permanent and loving homes. We should acknowledge and be proud 
of the advancements that have been made, particularly the focus on supporting youth 
as they age out of the system. 

The fact of the matter is that a majority of foster care parents are loving and supportive 
individuals who open their hearts and their homes. These foster care parents could 
rightfully be described as the better angels among us- and deserve to be recognized for 
the incredible difference they make in the world every day. 
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Yet even for these incredible champions, protecting young people in foster care from 
the threats of the outside world is a big challenge. And statistics tell us that foster 
children are exceptionally vulnerable to those who seek to exploit children. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children tells us that 60% of runaways 
who are victims of sex trafficking were at one time in the custody of social services or in 
foster care, in my home state of New York, 85% of trafficking victims have prior child 
welfare involvement. While state-specific numbers vary throughout the country, they all 
tell us that something more needs to be done. 

I am proud to be the original cosponsor of HR 2744, the Child Sex Trafficking Data and 
Response Act, sponsored by my colleague Erik Paulsen. This bill addresses a number 
of important issues that must be addressed if we are to reduce the incidences of sex 
trafficking in the United States. 

Among other things, the legislation: 

• Identifies and documents children within the child welfare system who are victims 
of sex trafficking; 

• Trains child protective services workers to identify and provide services to victims 
of sex trafficking; 

• Coordinates efforts with state law enforcement, juvenile justice and social 
services; and 
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• Reports the number of children known or suspected to be victims of trafficking 
each year. 

All of these approaches are good and necessary, but the part of this bill that is of 
primary importance to me is that the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act will be 
amended to require that child victims of sex trafficking will now be considered victims of 
abuse and neglect, making them eligible to receive services within the child welfare 
system. 

The idea that a young person rescued from a sex trafficking operation could be 
considered an offender within the juvenile justice system was shocking to me. These 
are victims in the strongest sense of the word - children who have been preyed upon by 
those who would take advantage of their situation, the fear and loneliness that comes 
from being in the foster care system, to use them to their own advantage. They deserve 
help, a chance at healing and wholeness, not a criminal record. 

i have worked for many years on issues of domestic violence and sexual assault in the 
military. In 1994, i drafted the original Violence Against Women Act with my good friend 
Pat Schroeder. And in recent years I've fought to pass numerous protections into law 
that have provided our servicemen and women with resources, support and the agency 
to seek justice in cases of sexual assault and successfully prevent cases of sexual 
assault before they occur. 
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in the process, I’ve watched women go from victims to survivors after receiving the 
services that the agencies funded by iegislation have been abie to offer. We've watched 
the incidence of domestic violence fail by 67% since 1994 when VAWA first passed. I 
beiieve we can see the same kind of impact from addressing sex trafficking among our 
foster youth. 

The same way miliions of victims of domestic vioience have been drawn out of the 
shadows and been given a place to stand because of VAWA, I beiieve this iegislation 
and other ideas being considered before this committee today are the path forward for 
these precious young peopie who deserve all of the assistance we can provide. 

Thank you for your time and your consideration today. 
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Chairman REICHERT. Mr. Poe, who I call “Judge” and he calls 
me “Sheriff,” he has done a lot of work in this area, and I am so 
pleased to have the Judge here. 

Judge, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. TED POE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. POE. Thank you, Chairman Reichert, Ranking Member Dog- 
gett, for inviting me to testify on this important issue. 

As you have mentioned, in my former life, I spent 22 years at 
the criminal courthouse in Houston and 8 years before that as a 
prosecutor. That is where I first heard about you. Sheriff. And the 
whole country appreciates your relentless work on the Green River 
murders even to this day. 

Child abusers, sex predators are the worst criminals in our soci- 
ety. Too often, the justice system unfortunately ignores the victim 
of this crime. 

When I first came to Congress, Congressman Jim Costa and I 
founded the Victims’ Rights Caucus. The VRC is currently focused 
on combatting human trafficking. This topic is particularly of inter- 
est to me because my hometown of Houston, Texas, is unfortu- 
nately a hub of this despicable crime of human trafficking. 

Many are not aware that modern-day slavery occurs right here 
in the United States, as Ranking Member Doggett has mentioned. 
The problem is very real, especially among vulnerable youth in the 
child welfare system. 

This is Anna’s story, which was given to me by Shared Hope 
International. After Anna’s family passed away, she was placed in 
foster care at the age of 3. She was shuffled from home to home 
until the age of 12, when she was finally adopted by a family. 

Anna began hanging out at the wrong place, a corner store, and 
her family, of course, did not know that she was there. She met a 
person who she thought she could trust. Little did she know the 
person she met at the corner store was not a friend at all. One day, 
she got into a fight with her parents and she called the one friend 
that she thought she had, who picked her up. She didn’t know that 
this call would change her life forever. 

This individual was actually a sex trafficker. He was violent. He 
beat Anna. He sold her body. The emotional, physical, and sexual 
abuse continued for a long time. He threatened to kill her family 
if she ever called the police. He also told her that if the police ever 
found her they would arrest her. And that is exactly what hap- 
pened. She was arrested and charged with prostitution. She was 
treated as a criminal. But she was a victim of crime. 

Anna became convinced her family didn’t want her any longer, 
and she felt helpless and scared. This is a typical situation, unfor- 
tunately, for girls like this. 

After 4 years of this abuse, she escaped and was reunited with 
her family. And through strength and resilient spirit and with the 
help of her mother, Anna vowed to make a difference one victim 
at a time. Now she runs a ministry for sex trafficking survivors 
and runs an outreach program for at-risk youth. 

Unfortunately, Anna’s story is not that unique in this country. 
The scars from the foster care system stayed with her and made 
her vulnerable to trafficking. Many foster youth have experienced 
neglect, physical, emotional, and even sexual abuse. These factors 
make the children more susceptible to trafficking. 

And the child welfare system has many problems, and one major 
challenge is not only to put a roof over the child’s head but to in- 
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still some values like self-worth into all of these children. We must 
remember that child sex predators, when they commit these crimes 
against our youth, are trying to steal the soul of the victim when 
they commit sexual assault. 

I will soon introduce the Justice for Victims of Trafficking Act, 
along with Congresswoman Maloney from New York. The com- 
panion hill will he also offered in the Senate by Senators Cornyn 
and Wyden. This bill will create a grant program to help State and 
local governments develop and implement comprehensive victim- 
centered programs. 

It creates a Domestic Trafficking Victims’ Fund at the Treasury, 
financed through the fines on persons convicted of human traf- 
ficking and child exploitation, which can be used to fund support 
programs for victims. Criminals, Sheriff, will literally pay for the 
crime and the system that they have created. Included in this bill 
are a number of other provisions to ensure victims receive justice 
and traffickers and buyers are prosecuted. 

Mr. Chairman, across this country we have 5,000 shelters for 
animals. I have gotten one of my three dalmatians from an animal 
shelter. I love those places. But in the whole country, according to 
Shared Hope International, there are only 226 beds for minor sex 
trafficking victims. We can do a lot better. 

The Justice for Victims Act that I introduced — and I have al- 
ready introduced the End Sex Trafficking Act. This bill will help 
combat human trafficking by targeting criminals who purchase sex- 
ual acts and ensuring they are prosecuted just like the trafficker. 
The bill goes after the so-called anonymous buyer of sex trafficking. 
It targets the demand to stop the sale of our children. The days of 
boys being boys in this country are over when it comes to exploi- 
tation of our children, and the long arm of the law needs to go after 
these consumers. 

I commend you for holding this hearing today. And that is just 
the way it is. 

Chairman REICHERT. Now you know why we call him “Judge.” 

Thank you, Mr. Poe. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Poe follows:] 
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Rep. Ted Poe (TX-02) Testimony 
Preventing and Addressing Sex TrafficMng of Youth in Foster^^C 
Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means 

Thank you Chaimian Reichert and Ra nkin g Member Doggett for uivitiiig me today to testify on 
this important issue. 

In my former life, I was a criminal court judge for 22 years and spent 8 years as a prosecutor. I 
saw the worst of the worst in the courthouse and saw' that our justice system too often focused on 
the criminal and not the victim. When I came to Washington, I wanted to give victims a voice, 
so 1 cofounded the Congressional Victims’ Rights Caucus (VRC) with Congressman Jim Costa 
(D-CA). 

The VRC ha.s helped pass important legislation for crime victims over the years. Now, ive are 
focused on combating human trafficking. This topic is of particular interest to me because my 
hometown of Houston, Texas is unfoitunately a hub for this despicable crime. Most people are 
not aw’are that modern day slaverv' occurs right here in the United States. Many people tliink tliis 
is a m>dh, not a fact and that it couldn’t happen here. But the problem is very real, especially 
amongst vailnerabie youth in the child welfare system. 

Let me tell you the stoiy of Anna, a suivfi'or who was bra\'e enough to tell her stoiv', which I 
heard from Shared Hope Interaational. After Anna’s family passed away, she was placed in the 
foster care system at the age of three. She was shuffled from home to home until age 12 when 
she was finally adopted by a loving family. As a t}'picai pre-teen, she did not like her family’s 
rules. She hui^ out at the corner store where she could break the mles and eat junk food without 
her family knowing. Hicrc, she made a friend whom she thought she could trust. Little did she 
know that the “friend*’ she met at the comer store w as not actually a friend at all. 

One day, when she got into a tight with her parents, as teenagers do, she called her “friend” from 
the store, who promptly picked her uj:>. .''uina didn’t know that this call would change her life 
forever. Her “friend” w'as actually a trafficker. He was violent. He beat her and sold her body. 
She feared running away or putting up a fight because he threatened her family’s lives. So she 
stayed. And the emotional, physical and sexual abuse continued. Anna became convinced that 
her family no longer wanted her. She felt helpless and scai'ed. 

After almost four years of this unspeakable abuse, Anna eventually escaped and was reunited 
with her family. Through strength, a resilient spirit, and tvilh the help of her mother, Anna 
vowed to make a difterence one victim at a time. She now has a ministry for sex trafficking 
suiv ivors and runs an outreach program for at-risk youth. 

Unfortunately, Anna’s story is not unique. The scars from the foster care system stayed with her 
and made her \ailnerable to traffickiirg. Many foster youth have experienced neglect, physical, 
emotional, and'or sexual abuse. These factors make children more susceptible to trafficking. 

The child w elfare system has tremendous challenges and one major challenge is to not only put a 
roof over a child’s head, but to instill l alues - like self-worth - in each child. And, it must 
educate its staff and families to identify child trafficking victims. 
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I will soon introduce the Justice for Victims of TratYicking Act with Congresswoman Maloney. 
The companion will be offered by Senator Coniyn and Senator Wyden. This bill, amongst 
various other provisions, will create a grant program to help State and local governments develop 
and implement comprehensive victim-centered programs, including collaborative efforts with 
child welfare agencies. In addition, the bill creates a ‘‘Domestic Trafficking Victims’ Fund’’ at 
the Treasury? financed through fines on persons convicted of human trafficking and child 
exploitation crimes, which the Attorney General can use to fund support programs for victims of 
human trafficking. Included in the bill are number of other provisions to ensure victims receive 
justice and traffickers and buyers are prosecuted to the fullest. 

The Justice for Victims of Trafficking Act builds upon the End Sex Trafficking Act, which I 
introduced earlier this year. In Economics 101, we all learned that the key to a successful 
business is demand. The bill will help combat human trafficking by targeting the criminals who 
purchase sexual acts and ensuring they are prosecuted as human traffickers. The human 
trafficking “business” is no different. In order to eliminate it, we must target and penalize the 
buyers, the sick individuals w'ho buy young women. They are criminals and tliey must be treated 
as such- 

Tlie engagement of the child welfare system is critical in curbing this crime and ensuring victims 
are identified and directed to restorative sendees. I commend you for holding this hearing today. 
It is important for Congress to examine and help our children in the child welfare and foster care 
system. With all of the challenges that they face, we must help ensure that they are not falsely led 
into a dangerous, vicious human trafficking ring. Lfiless we talk about this issue and fight 
against tliis crime, it will never end. 

/\nd that’s just the way it is. 
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Chairman REICHERT. Ms. Bass has been passionate on this 
issue. She and I have had a number of discussions and have at- 
tended some events together and speaking out. 

And really appreciate your presence here. You are recognized for 
5 minutes, Ms. Bass. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. KAREN BASS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Ms. BASS. Well, thank you. Thank you very much for holding 
this hearing. Chairman Reichert and Ranking Member Doggett, for 
providing me the opportunity to testify today, but also your leader- 
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ship today as well as yesterday on the bill that we passed on a bi- 
partisan basis yesterday on the floor. As the co-chair of the Con- 
gressional Caucus on Foster Youth, I am very appreciative of your 
ongoing commitment to improving outcomes for foster youth and 
families. 

As I have traveled throughout the country as part of the Foster 
Youth Caucus National Listening Tour, it has been devastating to 
hear the children involved in the child welfare system, particularly 
those that experience multiple placements, are especially suscep- 
tible to coercion and manipulation by traffickers. 

In Los Angeles, there is a specialized collaborative courthouse. 
This court is designed to serve commercially exploited youth, and 
they report that 80 percent of the girls have been previously in- 
volved in the child welfare system. Increasingly, in the Los Angeles 
area and other large cities, gangs are engaging in commercial sex- 
ual exploitation, too, selling girls in addition to drugs and guns. 

It is clear we need a comprehensive approach to prevent the vic- 
timization of our children. Child welfare and law enforcement must 
work together in a coordinated fashion to meet the needs of young 
survivors and prevent the exploitation of others. 

Unfortunately, the child welfare system as a whole has not truly 
recognized trafficking as a crisis within the foster care population, 
and they haven’t incorporated protocols and systems to address the 
problem. 

I had an experience in Los Angeles where I was talking to a child 
welfare director and I asked him about the problem of sex traf- 
ficking in the area around the office. He told me it didn’t exist. The 
day before, I had been with the FBI, and they said that the area 
right around that neighborhood was one of the most — one of the 
most trafficked areas. And so the child welfare agency wasn’t even 
aware of it. 

To address the gaps, I have introduced H.R. 1732, the Strength- 
ening Child Welfare Response to Trafficking Act, along with my 
colleague and co-chair of the Congressional Caucus on Foster 
Youth, Representative Tom Marino. 

Primarily, the bill would help establish local plans to combat 
trafficking, as well as ensuring national data collection in several 
important ways. The bill requires child welfare agencies to report 
missing, abducted, or trafficked youth to law enforcement within 72 
hours for entry into the National Crime Information Center data- 
base. Oftentimes, these children are just viewed as runaways. 

The bill amends the Child Abuse Protection and Treatment Act 
to ensure that States develop comprehensive multi-agency plans to 
identify and provide services to all victims of trafficking. This 
would be inclusive of foster youth as well as other youth who might 
be commercially exploited. 

In addition to local planning and data collection, the bill directs 
the Department of Health and Human Services to submit a report 
to Congress that outlines the prevalence and trends of trafficking 
amongst child welfare youth, both State by State and nationwide; 
develops a proposal to collect annual data from State agencies; and 
proposes an ongoing method of supporting and monitoring efforts 
of local child welfare agencies to prevent trafficking and serve vic- 
tims. 
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Finally, the Strengthening Child Welfare Response to Trafficking 
Act directs the Department of Health and Human Services to de- 
velop and publish guidelines to assist child welfare agencies in 
serving youth who are victims of trafficking and preventing the ex- 
ploitation of youth at risk from becoming victims. Although HHS 
recently released guidance to child welfare agencies on this topic, 
there is room for additional resources and specific tools. As outlined 
in the bill, the guidelines would provide example training materials 
and screening tools, service delivery strategies, protocols for effec- 
tive cross-system collaboration, best practices related to residential 
placement, recommendations for documentation and data collec- 
tion. 

Something else that needs to be addressed on a State level are 
girls who have been involved in the system, who have criminal 
records, and have turned their life around, and now they need to 
have those records expunged, because we understand, moving for- 
ward, these girls should have never been arrested for soliciting to 
begin with. 

In conclusion, we cannot continue to fail our Nation’s children. 
As Federal legislators, we have a tremendous opportunity to ensure 
that local plans to prevent exploitation are in place as well as col- 
lect the necessary national data to inform future Federal strate- 
gies. While many of the social services needed to properly serve 
trafficked youth may require a monetary investment, these first 
steps do not require additional Federal funding. 

It has been encouraging to see momentum on this issue through- 
out the 3 years I have served in Congress, and I look forward to 
continuing working with my colleagues. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you, Ms. Bass, for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bass follows:] 
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Representative Karen Bass Testimony 

'^Preventing and Addressing Sex Trafficking of Youth in Foster Care" 

October 23, 2013 

Acknowledgements 

Good afternoon. Thank you, Chairman Reichert and Ranking Member Doggett for 
providing me the opportunity to testify today. 

As the CO'ChaIr of the Congressional Caucus on Foster Youth, I am very appreciative of 
your ongoing commitment to improving outcomes for foster youth and families. 

intersection Between of Foster Youth and Trafficking Victims 

As I've traveled throughout the country as part of the Foster Youth Caucus National 
Listening Tour, it has been devastating to hear that children involved in the child welfare 
system — particularly those who experience multiple placements ~ are especially 
susceptible to coercion and manipulation by traffickers. 

In my hometown of Los Angeles, the Probation Department reports that hundreds of 
youth have been identified as victims of domestic minor sex trafficking victims since 
2010. Of these victims, a total 61% have been identified as foster youth. Furthermore, 
the Los Angeles STAR court, the specialized collaborative courthouse designed to serve 
commercially exploited youth, reports that 80% of these girls have been previously 
involved in the child welfare system. And reports from New York, Connecticut, and 
Florida have shown similar trends. 
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Additionally, recent headlines indicate that pimps are now targeting foster youth group 
homes as hubs to recruit vulnerable girls. And increasingly, gangs are engaging in 
commercial sexual exploitation too, selling girls in addition to drugs and guns. 

Seeking a Solution 

it is clear that we need a comprehensive approach to prevent the victimization of our 
children. Child welfare and law enforcement must work together in a coordinated 
fashion to meet the needs of young survivors and prevent the exploitation of others. 

Unfortunately, the child welfare system as a whole has not truly recognized trafficking 
as a crisis within the foster care population nor incorporated protocols and systems to 
address the problem. Few child welfare employees have been adequately trained and 
prepared to identify or respond to child victims of trafficking. Fewer still have 
incorporated policies, protocols, and case management techniques to serve this 
population appropriately. Further, child welfare agencies are not documenting the 
prevalence of trafficking within the foster care population. Therefore, the scope of the 
challenge nationwide is unknown. 

Legislation: Strengthening Child Welfare Response to Trafficking Act 

To address these gaps, i have introduced H.R. 1732, the Strengthening Child Welfare 
Response to Trafficking Act, along with my colleague and Co-Chair of the Congressional 
Caucus on Foster Youth, Representative Tom Marino. 
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Primarily, our bill would help establish local plans to combat trafficking as well as and 

ensure nationwide data collection in three important ways: 

• First, by amending Title iVE Foster Care and Adoption State plan requirements, child 
welfare agencies would identify and document each foster youth victim of trafficking 
as well as specify whether the child is a victim of sex or labor trafficking. 

• Second, the bill requires child welfare agencies to report missing, abducted, or 
trafficked youth to law enforcement within 72 hours for entry into the National 
Crime Information Center database. This will encourage child welfare and law 
enforcement coiiaboration to prevent trafficking of vulnerable youth. 

• Third, the biii amends the Child Abuse Protection and Treatment Act (CAPTA), to 
ensure that States develop comprehensive, multi-agency plans to identify and 
provide services to all victims of trafficking - this would be inclusive foster youth as 
well as other youth who may be commercially exploited. These amendments would 
also require States to document the number of trafficking victims identified in the 
National Child Abuse and Neglect Data System (NCANDS). 

In addition to local planning and data collection, the bill also directs the Department of 

Health and Human Services to submit a report to Congress that: 

• Outlines the prevalence and trends of trafficking among child welfare youth, both 
state-by-state and nationwide; 

• Develops a proposal to collect annual data from State agencies; and 

• Proposes an ongoing method of supporting and monitoring efforts of local child 
welfare agencies to prevent trafficking and serve victims. 
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Finally, the Strengthening Child Welfare Response to Trafficking Act directs the 
Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) to develop and publish guidelines to 
assist child welfare agencies in serving youth who you are victims of trafficking and 
prevent exploitation of youth at-risk of becoming victims. Although HHS recently 
released guidance to child welfare agencies on this topic, there is room for additional 
resources and specific tools. As outlined in the bill, the guidelines would provide: 

• Example training materials and screening tools 

• Service delivery strategies 

• Protocols for effective, cross-system collaboration 

• Best practices related to residential placements 

• Recommendations for documentation and data collection 

Conclusion 

in conclusion, we cannot continue to fail our nation's children. As federal legislators, we 
have a tremendous opportunity to ensure that local plans to prevent exploitation are in 
place as well as collect the necessary national data to inform future federal strategies. 
While many of the social services needed to properly serve trafficked youth may require 
a monetary investment, these first steps do not require additional federal funding. 

it has been encouraging to see great momentum on this issue throughout the three 
years that 1 have served in Congress, i look forward to working with my colleagues In a 
bipartisan fashion to move legislation that will prevent exploitation and protect our 
foster youth from trafficking. This hearing is a great step in the right direction. Thank 
you. 
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Chairman REICHERT. And I know that, as I said earlier, Sen- 
ator Hatch wanted to be here today to testify. He is the author of 
legislation that also seeks to prevent trafficking of youth in foster 
care. So we asked him to testify. He couldn’t be here, but he pro- 
vided a video for us. So, next, we will watch Senator Hatch’s testi- 
mony. 

But before we begin the video, if our member panel wants to 
leave — I know everyone has a busy schedule. You are free to leave, 
or you can stay and listen to the Senator’s testimony. 

And any of the members on the panel here who have questions, 
we will just — we will meet you on the floor or we will send them 
to your office. Is that all right? 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Indeed. 

Mr. POE. Yes. 

Chairman REICHERT. Okay. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Thank you. 
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Chairman REICHERT. Thank you for being here today. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Pleasure. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ORRIN G. HATCH, A SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 

[Video begins.] 

Senator HATCH. Chairman Reichert, Ranking Member Doggett, 
and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, thank 
you for holding this important hearing on preventing and address- 
ing sex trafficking of youth in foster care. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to tell your committee about legislation that I have in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member, as you know, there is an 
epidemic of abuse taking place in America today. Recent reports es- 
timate that hundreds of thousands of children and youth are at 
risk for domestic sex trafficking. 

The risk of sex trafficking is compounded every year for up to 
30,000 young people who are, quote, “emancipated,” unquote, from 
foster care. Too many of these emancipated youth turn 18, pack 
their few belongings in a trash bag, and are driven to homeless 
shelters, leaving them vulnerable and exposed to traffickers and 
other predators. 

While in foster care, children and youth are also at increased 
risk for trafficking. In order to combat domestic sex trafficking and 
improve outcomes for children and youth in foster care, systemic 
changes need to be made in the current child welfare system. 

The legislation I have introduced in the Senate, the Improving 
Outcomes for Youth At Risk for Sex Trafficking, otherwise known 
as 10 Youth, addresses some of the endemic and widespread condi- 
tions in the child welfare and foster care systems that make chil- 
dren and youth particularly vulnerable to being sexually trafficked. 
I would like to describe the highlights of the legislation for the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure many Americans would be surprised to 
learn that most child welfare agencies will not serve trafficked chil- 
dren and youth who are not in the custody of the biological or fos- 
ter family or living in a group home. Often, these children, who are 
not legally able to give consent for sex, are arrested for prostitution 
and referred to the juvenile justice system. And in many States, 
the courts and the juvenile justice system are ill-equipped to deal 
with the trauma these children and youth have endured. 

My bill requires States to provide services to youth who may 
have been trafficked or are at the risk of being trafficked. It also 
redirects Social Services Block Grant funds to improve the current 
court system to better identify and address the needs of trafficked 
youth. 

My bill includes a number of provisions to encourage, enhance, 
and support youth in foster care to allow them to participate in 
age-appropriate activities and social events. I hope these provisions 
will promote healthy development, increase opportunities for foster 
children to form meaningful connections, and reduce the risk of 
vulnerability to domestic sex trafficking and other negative out- 
comes. 
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Another major risk factor for vulnerability to domestic sex traf- 
ficking for older youth in the child welfare system is a continued 
reliance on congregate care facilities, sometimes referred to as 
group homes. These facilities are routinely targeted by traffickers 
and are often warehouses for youth who are rarely, if ever, allowed 
to engage in healthy social activities. 

My legislation refocuses Federal priorities on connecting vulner- 
able youth with caring, permanent families and limits Federal re- 
imbursement for very young children and, after a certain duration, 
for older youth. For those remaining in congregate care, those kind 
of facilities, the bill requires that youth have improved access to 
normal, age-appropriate activities. 

Many youth in foster care report that they might not have gone 
into foster care in the first place had preventative services been 
available to their biological family, which could have kept them 
safely at home. 10 Youth responds to the need for preventive serv- 
ices, such as mental health and substance abuse treatment for 
fragile families, by redirecting funds from the Social Services Block 
Grant to address this need as well as to enhance and improve child 
welfare systems. 

Youth in foster care routinely report that they feel uninvolved, 
unaware, and disconnected to any planning around their care or fu- 
ture. They are not informed of their rights while in foster care. 
This can lead to a sense of disenfranchisement and a lack of con- 
nection to siblings, relatives, or other caring adults. In many cases, 
this lack of connection contributes to the void so often preyed on 
by traffickers. 

My bill requires that State child welfare agencies provide ongo- 
ing family funding for older youth in foster care as well as greater 
participation of youth in planning for their future. We want to find 
those families for them. It also encourages States to find individ- 
uals willing to be involved on an ongoing basis with the youth in 
foster care. 

Individuals who work with victims of domestic sex trafficking tell 
us that the single biggest challenge to successful intervention with 
these victims is a lack of accessible and affordable housing. For 
older youth who have been emancipated from foster care, not hav- 
ing a place to sleep is often a reason why they enter the sex trade. 
In order to improve housing options for these at-risk youth, my bill 
redirects funds from the Social Services Block Grant in order to 
provide housing to trafficked and other vulnerable youth. 

Chairman Reichert and Ranking Member Doggett, thanks a lot. 
And thanks again for the opportunity to share highlights of my leg- 
islation. I look forward to working with you and other Members of 
the Subcommittee as we move forward to prevent and address do- 
mestic sex trafficking. 

[Video ends.] 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 
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Senator Orrin G. Hatch 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means 
“Preventing and Addressing Sex Trafficking of Youth in Foster Care” 

October 23, 2013 

Chairman Reichert, Ranking Memb& Doggett and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, thank you 
for holding this important hearing on preventing and addressing sex trafficking of youth in foster care. 

\ am pleased to have the opportunity to teil your committee about legislation i have introduced in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, there is an epidemic of abuse taking place in America today. Recent reports estimate 
that hundreds of thousands of children and youth are at risk for domestic sex trafficking. 

The risk of sex trafficking is compounded every year for up to 30,000 young people who are “emancipated'’ from 
foster care. Too many of these emancipated youth turn 18. pack their few belongs in a trash bag, and are driven to 
homeless shelters, leaving them vulnerable and exposed to traffickers and other predators. 

While in foster care, chiidren and youth are also at increased risk for trafficking. 

in July of this year, the FBI’s Innocence Lost initiative, which combats domestic sex trafficking of minors, launched 
Operation Cross Country, a three-day effort to recover child victims of sex trafficking. All tdd, the operation recovered 105 
children and arrested 1 52 traffickers. 

Operation Cross Country aiso revealed a disturbing aspect of our nation’s child welfare and foster care systems. 
According to some reports, up to 60 percent of sexually exploited children are recruited out of the child welfare and foster 
care systems. 

That being the case, in order to combat domestic sex trafficking and improve outcomes for children and youth in 
foster care, systemic changes need to be made in the current child welfare system. 

The legislation i have introduced in the Senate, the Improving Outcomes for Youth At Risk for Sex Trafficking, 
otherwise known as i 0 Youth, addresses some of the endemic and widespread conditions in the child welfare and foster 
care systems that make children and ycxjth particularly vulnerable to being sexually trafficked. 

!'d iike to the describe the highlights of the legislation for the subcommittee, 

Mr. Chairman, !’m sure many Americans would be surprised to learn that most child welfare agencies will not serve 
trafficked children and youth who are not in the custody of a biological or foster family or living in a group home. Often 
these children, who are not legally able to give consent for sex, are arrested for prostiftjtion and referred to the juvenile 
justice system. 

And, in many states, the courts and the juvenile justice system are ill-equipped to deal with the trauma these 
children and youth have endured. 

My bill requires states provide services to youth who have been trafficked or are at risk of being trafficked, it also 
redirects Social Services Block Grant funds to improve the current court system to better identify and address the needs of 
trafficked youth. 
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Mr. Chairman, in May, your subcommittee held an important hearing, titled. Letting Kids Be Kids: Balancing Safety 
with Opportunity for Foster Youth. That hearing featured testimony describing how many youth in foster care are routinely 
denied the opportunity to participate in norma! age-appropriate activities and social events such as: playing sports, 
participating in after-school activities, and enjoying a social life with friends. 

As we learned from your hearing, this lack of contact and engagement in heal&iy and meaningful activities deprives 
young people of important social connections. Preventing youth from having normal experiences impairs their healthy 
development and contributes to isolation and loneliness, which, in turn, makes them vulnerable to negative outcomes like 
domestic sex trafficking, homelessness, drug abuse, poverty, and poor educational outcomes. 

My bill includes a number of provisions to encourage, enhance, and support youth in foster care to allow them to 
participate in age-appropriate activities and social events. I hope these provisions will promote healthy development, 
increase opportunities for foster children to form meaningful connections, and reduce the risk of vulnerability to domestic 
sex trafficking and other negative outcomes. 

Another major risk factor for vulnerability to domestic sex trafficking for older youth in the child welfare system is a 
continued reliance on congregate care facilities, sometimes referred to as group homes. 

These faciUties are routinely targeted by traffickers, and are often warehouses for youth who are rarely, if ever, 
aitowed to engage in healthy social activities. 

My legislation refocuses federal priorities on connecting winerable youth with caring, permanent families and limits 
federal reimbursement for very young children and. after a certain duration, for older youth. 

For those remaining in congregate care facilities, the bill requires that youth have improved access to normal, age- 
appropriate activities. 

Many youth in foster care report that they might not have gone into foster care in the first place had preventative 
services been available to their biological family which could have kept them safely at home. 

1 0 Youth responds to the need for preventative services such as mental health and substance abuse treatment for 
fragile families by redirecting funds from the Social Services Block Grant to address this need as well to enhance and 
improve child welfare systems. 

Youth in foster care routinely report that they fee! uninvolved, unaware, and disconnected to any planning around 
their care or future. They are not informed of their rights while in foster care. This can lead to a sense of 
disenfranchisement and a tack of connection to siblings, relatives or other caring adults, in many cases this lack of 
connection contributes to the void so often preyed on by traffickers. 

My bill requires that state child welfare agencies provide ongoing family finding for older youth in foster care as well 
as greater participation of youth in planning for their future, it also encourages states to find individuals willing to be 
involved on an ongoing basis with the youth in foster care. 

Individuals who work wifo victims of domestic sex trafficking tell us that the single biggest challenge to successful 
interventbn with these victims is a lack of accessible and affordable housing. For older youth who have been emandpated 
from foster care, not having a place to sleep is often a reason v;hy they enter the sex trade. 
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!n order to improve housing options for these at-risk youth, my bill redirects funds from the Social Services Block 
Grant in order to provide housing to trafficked and other vulnerable youth. 

i am pleased to report that a number of organizations and advocacy groups already support 1 0 Youth. 1 am 
particularly gratified that organizations that work directly with young people have come out so strongly in support of my 
legislation. 

I have received letters of support from: Foster Club, Children’s Home Society of America, the National Network for 
Youth, the National Center for Housing and Child Welfare, Covenant House International, Rights 4 Girls, the Children's 
Village, and the International Center for Missing and Exploited Children. 

Chairman Reichert and Ranking Member Doggett. thank you again for the opportunity to share highlights of my 
legislation. ! look forward to working with you and other members of the subcommittee as we move forward to prevent and 
address domestic sex trafficking. 


Chairman REICHERT. Well, again, if any Members have ques- 
tions for Senator Hatch or any of the other colleagues that have 
testified today, you are free to submit them in writing. 

And now we will move on to our second panel, if they would 
please take their seats. 

Well, welcome. Happy to see you all here today. 

On our second panel this afternoon, we will be hearing from — 
and I am going to call her “T.” because she said I could do that, 
and as well as all the other Members. We can call her “T.” She goes 
by T. Ortiz Walker Pettigrew, and she is a board member, Human 
Rights Project for Girls. 

Welcome. 

Mr. John Ryan, CEO, National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children. 

Thank you for being here. 

The Honorable Bobbe J. Bridge, President, CEO, and Founder, 
Center for Children and Youth Justice. 

Thank you, Judge. 

Ms. Melinda Giovengo, Ph.D., Executive Director, YouthCare. 

Thank you. 

And Ms. Ashley Harris, Child Welfare Policy Associate, Texans 
Care for Children. 

Thank you all for being here. 

T., you have 5 minutes or a little more if you want to. 

STATEMENT OF WITHELMA “T.” ORTIZ WALKER PETTIGREW, 
BOARD MEMBER, HUMAN RIGHTS PROJECT FOR GIRLS 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
say thank you to you, the Members of the Committee, and the 
Human Rights Project for Girls for the invitation to be here today. 

A little bit about myself: My name is Withelma TiOra Ortiz 
Walker Pettigrew, but, yes, you can call me “T.” I am now 24 years 
of age, and I am currently a student here in Washington, D.C., at 
Trinity Washington University. 

Previous to being a student, I was a youth who grew up in foster 
care for pretty much the first 18 years of my life. Throughout that 
time, from the ages of 10 to 17, I was a victim of sexual exploi- 
tation and trafficking here, domestically, in the United States 
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throughout the States of California, Nevada, Oregon, and, of 
course, your State, Washington. 

I am here to tell you why I and other youth in foster care are 
rendered more vulnerable to be sexually trafficked. So, first of all, 
we accept and normalize being used as an object for financial gain. 
We also experience various people who control and come in and out 
of our lives. We lack opportunities to gain meaningful relationships 
and positive attachments. And the traffickers, exploiters, and 
pimps — I use this term interchangeably in my testimony, as they 
all mean the same thing — have no fear of punishment due to the 
lack of attention when young people from this population go miss- 
ing. In addition, the life instability makes it easier for exploiters 
to hide their involvement, which continues to perpetuate the foster 
youth population’s vulnerability. 

So how do we accept and normalize being used as an object for 
financial gain? As we all know, there is money provided to care- 
givers by the agencies to provide and serve the youth. Often, this 
money is used by caregivers for their personal use or the use of 
their families or biological children. And, currently, from my knowl- 
edge, there is no system set up to guarantee that the money is ac- 
tually being utilized for the child that is within the placement. 

So, oftentimes, what happens is the foster parent will say some- 
thing the sorts of, you know, “I don’t really care what you do. It 
is not my worry. As long as, you know, you don’t die, you know, 
I am going to continue to get my paycheck.” So this nothing-but- 
a-paycheck ideology really puts the youth in a compromising situa- 
tion in regards to how they are supposed to feel. 

And so what we began to do as the youth in care is normalize 
and accept that our purpose is of being a financial benefit of others. 
And so, because of this, it makes it harder for a youth and even 
for myself in my story to have seen the difference in bringing in 
finances into the foster home or of bringing money to an exploiter 
and their stable. 

So foster care normalizes that other people are supposed to con- 
trol our lives and circumstances. Multiple roles, such as public de- 
fenders and social workers, come in and fluctuate in and out of 
youths’ lives, most of whom are strangers to them. These are the 
people who dictate what happens in their lives — where they live, 
what school they go to, and what decisions will be made for them 
socially. Foster care creates an ever-changing environment of youth 
having to adapt to strangers making life decisions, and this is con- 
ducive to the parallel process of exploiters who seek to keep control 
of a youth’s life. 

We also lack opportunities to gain meaningful relationships and 
positive attachments. How this plays out for others and for myself, 
opportunities to build these skills, such as problem-solving or for 
what it means to reconcile after an argument, are denied, and in- 
stead we are just moved to another placement. For myself, as un- 
fortunate as it is to say, due to the over 14-plus placements I have 
endured, the most consistent relationship that I ever had while in 
care was that of my pimp and his family. 

Like me and many other youth in care, we become accustomed 
to being isolated, much like the victims of domestic violence. By 
adapting to multiple moves from home to home, this allows us to 
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easily adapt to when traffickers move us multiple times from hotel 
to hotel, city to city, and/or State to State. 

And these exploiters go without fear of punishment due to the 
lack of attention when young people from this population go miss- 
ing. No one looks for us. I really want to make this clear: No one 
looks for us. No one keeps us on their radar. The system just 
makes no effort. There are no AMBER alerts, no posters when 
youths from the foster care system go missing. And, oftentimes, 
group homes will avoid reporting youth missing due to interrupting 
payment. 

And, oftentimes, from the system, it is always assumed that we 
have willingly run away. Many times, that is not the case. Many 
times, we are kidnapped or other circumstances. This the exploiters 
use to their advantage. The life instability of foster care makes it 
easier for exploiters to hide their involvement, which continues to 
perpetuate our population’s vulnerability. 

I believe child welfare agencies should be working with local pro- 
grams which support and provide resources to youth who have 
been sexually exploited to enhance their responses with working 
with these youth to transition into a healthier lifestyle. They also 
can learn ways to identify these youth. For myself in care, there 
was many times that I had many absences and people knew I was 
absent, but those were red flags that should have been paid atten- 
tion to. 

Child welfare agencies also need to figure out ways to make 
these children visible when they go missing. I am pretty sure that 
there are many people in society that would be willing to help, but 
they are not aware that these children are missing and that some- 
body cares about what has happened to them. 

You should also be provided trauma-informed counsel and care 
at all times. This means that the agencies should be actively work- 
ing to gain and maintain these resources to do so. And, in addition, 
I believe cell-phone hotlines or other ways to respond and interact 
with these youth when they reach out should be developed. 

These youth also need to be actively involved in the decision- 
making process of their life and their circumstances. I feel that in 
California they have meetings called TDMs, which is team deci- 
sion-making meetings. And New York also has something along the 
same processes called family team conferences. These are great ex- 
amples of youth involvement, as they have the youth and their 
families come together — and this is families both biological and cre- 
ated — come together to make decisions about placement choices 
and things of that sort. 

You should have a constant ally throughout their time in care, 
as it is a great resource that some agencies do work with 
mentorship programs. Oftentimes, the mentoring goes uncontinued 
if the youth is not in placement. So I believe that these youths 
should be provided a constant ally throughout their time in care, 
and this person should be available whether or not the youth is 
currently in placement. This also helps in regards to when the 
youth are on the streets or in the process of being exploited. 

And, lastly, we need to ensure that these conversations are actu- 
ally followed with Federal actions from the input received here 
today. 
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In addition to all that I have stated here, I also serve on the Na- 
tional Foster Care Youth and Alumni Policy Council, and we have 
also been actively working to provide recommendations to address 
this issue amongst this population. 

So I want to say thank you again. Chairman, Members of the 
Committee, and the Human Rights Projects for Girls, and the audi- 
ence, for taking the time to receive my contributions. Thank you 
to all who work on behalf of these children. You are all appreciated 
with all you do to end the vulnerability of all children. 

Thank you. 

Chairman REICHERT. Good job. Thank you for your testimony, 
T. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pettigrew follows:] 

United States House of Representatives 

Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 


Hearing on Protecting Vulnerable Children: Preventing Sex 
Trafficking of Youth in Foster Care 

October 23. 2013 


Witness: Withelma “T” Ortiz Walker Pettigrew 
Human Rights Project for Girls 
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Foster Care Renders Youth witliin the S^^stem More Vulnerable to 
Sexual Exploitation and Trafficking 

Thank you (.Chairman and Members of the Committee for die invitation to be here today. 
Prior to being a college student, I spent for tlie most part, the first 18 years of my life in the fostci 
care system. Seven of those years I was a child being sexually trafficked on the streets, internet, 
strip clubs, massage parlors and e^'en in the back of express papers. Many children, like myself, 
come from various traumas previously to entering into foster care, and many times, are further 
exposed to trauma throughout their experience in the foster care system. Although there arc 
many people who uplift the system for its successes, tliere are many elements within the 
experience of foster care that make youth more susceptible to being victimized. Youth within the 
system are more vulnerable to becoming sexually exploited because youth accept and normalize 
the experience of being used as an object of financial gain by people who are supposed to care 
for us, we experience various people who control oiu lives, and we lack the opportiuiity to gain 
meaningful relationships and attachments. 

In addition, traffickers.'pimps 'exploiters have no fear of punishment because they rely on 
the lack of attention that occurs when these young people go missing. Also, these 
traffickers/pimps.'exploiters, depend on the instability of these young people’s lives to hide their 
involvement, which perpetuates the foster children and youth's vulnerability. Many children, 
myself included, who grow up in fostei' care express how it is common household knowledge 
that many caregivers take them in primarily for the paycheck in which they are provided for the 
purpose of caring for the child. From my own experience and that of others, the money that is 
given by the state is supposed to be utilized to provide for the child’s basic needs— however the 
money is often ased for other things, specifically for special luxuries for the caretaker and their 
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biological children and families, unrelated to the financial support of the child it was intended 
for. These caregivers will make statements like '‘you’re not niy child, 1 don’t care what’s going 
Oil with you, as long as you’re not dead. I’ll continue to get my paycheck.” This “nothing but a 
paycheck” theoiy^ objectifies the youth and the youth begin to normalize the perception that their 
presence is to be used for financial gain. This creates a mind frame for the youth that their 
purpose is to bring income into a household. In addition to the statements, the caregiver’s lack of 
action in times of need, imply to these youth that they are not concerned about what happens to 
them, as long as the paycheck keeps coming in. Nevertheless, this makes youth feel like an 
object and less like a person, and for me and many others, youth begin to normalize the 
behaviors and actions toward them by accepting that their purpose is for the financial benefit of 
others. Therefore, when youth are approached by traffickers pimps.'exploiters, they don’t see 
much difference between their purpose of bunging finances into their foster home and bringing 
money to traffickers/pimps, exploiters" “stable.” 

Traffickers/pimps/exploitei's also rely on how so many of us have been sexual abused and 
molested v'hile in fostei' care. Back in iny day, if I were to report abuse in a placement, I was 
often moved before it was addressed, only" to presence the opportunity to keep that placement 
open due to the lack of placements available. Sometimes, specifically more so with private 
FFA’s (Foster Family" Agencies) and sometimes County/State Child Welfare Depaitments, do 
not thoroughly investigate caregivers’ background or family household. I once liv"ed in a home in 
which a younger child and myself were being inaj^propriateiy pursued by the foster father. After 
we reported it, it was found that the FFA wasn’t aware that the foster mother was married and 
wasn’t aw"are tliat the man lived in the home. Furthermore, myself and many others, are 
stigmatized for reporting abuse. Once a youth makes such a report, that infomiation is transferred 
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widiin the disciosing of histor}' to potential placements which makes it harder to place these 
children and harder for normal treatment within a home due to the fear of ns making a ''false 
claim” of sexual misconduct. Lastly, while I was in care, my social w^orkers were aware tliat I 
was being exploited and did nothing about it. It is vital that foster children and youth be properly 
assessed and identified for sexual abuse/exploliaiion by child welfare agencies as there are many 
“red Hags” that can be noticed if our agencies were supplied with the proper training. 

It is also important to point out here the ways in which the foster care system, 
inad\^ertently, objectifies the presence of youth for monetar}'’ pmposes. and it also nomializes the 
idea to youth that other people are supposed to control tlieir lives and circumstances. The foster 
care system, in its entirety, serv'es in the role of tire parent so it is never clear to the youth who 
exactly is in control, or supposed to be in control. Multiple social workers fluctuate in and out of 
youths’ lives, and they have limited interaction with the youth which leave the children feeling 
hopeless and without a sense of order. Due to the multiple roles and persons in the foster care 
system, children and youth become accustomed to others (most of whom are strangers to them) 
dictating w'hat will happen in their lives at home, in school and socially. Where they live, who 
they see, and what opportunities are available to them are at the mercy of multiple decisions 
made by adults with wLoni they have little or no attachment to. Foster care creates an ever 
changing environment of youth having to adapt to strangers making their life decisions. This is 
conducive to the parallel process of traffickers, 'pimps.'expioiters who seek to keep control of a 
youth's life. 

Moreover the foster care system lacks and continues to eclipse opportunities for youth to 
gain meaningful relationships and attachments. Many foster children and youth switch 
placements so often tliat it doesn’t allow us to gain skills to acquire or sustain relationships and 
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attachments. For others and for inyself, opportunities to build these skills such as problem- 
solving. or what it means to reconcile after an argument, are denied and instead we are just 
moved to another home. These placement moves take away the opportunity to explore what a 
healthy relationship is and how to work through problems in a constructi\^e way. 

Like me, any youth in foster care, becomes accustomed to adapting to multiple moves from 
home to home which allows us to easily then adapt to when traffickers/pimps/exploiters move us 
multiple times, from hotel to hotel, city to city, and/or state to state. For myself, as unfortunate as 
it is to say. the most consistent relationship I ever had in care was with my pimp and his family. 

LTltimately, traffickers/ pimps/ exploiters have no fear of punislimenl because they depend 
and rely on the lack of attention that occurs when these young people go missing from care. No 
one looks for us, or keeps us on their radar. The system just makes no effort. There are no amber 
alerts, no posters, when youth from the foster care system go missing. 

Traffickers/piinps/exploitei's are aware that when foster youth go missing, it is ahvays assumed 
by the system that they have willingly luii away. 

There many opportunities to improve the foster care system so that girls like me, as well 
as boys, are less vulnerable to traffickers pimps/exploiters. Firet, I believe child welfare agencies 
should be working with local programs which support and provide resources to youth who have 
been sexually exploited to enhance their responses with w'^orking "ivith these youth to transition 
into a healthier lifestyle. Secondly, these youth should be provided trauma-informed counsel and 
care at all times, which means that the agencies should be acti\'ely working to gain and maintain 
the resources to do so. Working with these youth for the betterment of their ^vell being also 
consists of changing protocols in child welfare agencies. These youth should be able to have 
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someone to call on at ail times. The county agencies can set up a 24/7 cell phone hotline (in 
which the number would never be changed) to connect with a specialist or WOD (worker of the 
day) to respond and interact with these youth when they reach out. Lastly, child welfare agencies 
need to figure out how to make these childroi visible when they go missing. People will not be 
able to help these youth if they are not made visible. These youth also need to be actively 
involved in the decision making process of their life chcumstances. Positive examples of youth 
involvement are proven. In California, TDM ‘s (Team Decision Meetings) and in New York, 
FTC’s (Family Team Conferences), are convenings in which many parties vital to the work of 
the agency, the young people and their families (biological and created) are brought together to 
make a plan that supports the youth’s individual goals and meets the needs of the agencies. I 
also believe that these youth should be appointed with one person who will follow them 
throughout placement changes whether it be a C.4S.A. or mentor, these youth should have a 
constant ally tliroughout their time in care and this pei son should also be available whether or not 
a youth is currently in placement. 

Finally, we need to ensure that these conversations are followed with Federal action from 
the input received here today. Personally, I feel there is so much more that can be done; these are 
just a few places to begin in the longer process of our Federal Government's partnership with 
nationwide child welfare systems in their effort to end the vulnerability of this population. I 
\’s'ould like to thank the Human Rights Project for Girls, as well as the C’haiiman, and Members 
of the (i’ommittee for taking the time to hear my testimony. Thank you to ail who work on behalf 
of these children. You are appreciated with all you do to end the vulnerability of all children. 


Chairman REICHERT. And I let her go a little bit long because 
I think we all agree that is special testimony that we all need to 
hear. It doesn’t mean that the other four witnesses don’t have 
something important to say, but — so you will be held to the 5- 
minute rule, Mr. Ryan. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. RYAN, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 

Mr. RYAN. Duly noted, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, T., for sharing your powerful story with us. It is very 
compelling. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to speak about this problem of sex trafficking of our 
youth in foster care in the United States. 

As you know, the National Center is a private nonprofit in oper- 
ation since 1984. We were designated by Congress to serve as the 
Nation’s clearinghouse on missing and exploited children’s issues. 

We have several programs to address child sex trafficking, in- 
cluding our CyberTipline, an online reporting mechanism for sus- 
pected child sexual exploitation, including child sex trafficking and 
child pornography; additionally, our Child Sex Trafficking Team, 
made up of dedicated analysts who support law enforcement’s effort 
to arrest and prosecute those who sell our children for sex; and our 
Critical and Runaway Unit. These are specialized case manage- 
ment teams that handle cases of missing children who are also pos- 
sible sex trafficking victims. 

NCMEC partners with the FBI and the Justice Department in 
the Innocence Lost national initiative. Since 2003, NCMEC has 
served as a clearinghouse for information and provides analytical 
support to the 66 Innocence Lost task forces throughout the coun- 
try. These task forces operate cross-country. This is a targeted, co- 
ordinated, 3-day sweep of child sex trafficking venues. These oper- 
ations have rescued more than 2,700 children who have been traf- 
ficked and arrested more than 1,300 pimps. Several of these pros- 
ecutions have resulted in life sentences. This year, the youngest 
child recovered was 13 years of age. 

When they hear the term “child sex trafficking,” most Americans 
think that it only happens in other countries or that foreign chil- 
dren are brought here to be sold in large cities. In fact, we have 
learned that most of the victims of child sex trafficking are Amer- 
ican kids who are trafficked in small towns and large urban areas. 
If people are not aware of it, they are not looking for it. 

How prevalent is child sex trafficking? In 2012 alone, one out of 
eight endangered runaways reported to the National Center were 
likely child sex trafficking victims — one out of eight. This number 
has tripled since we started comparing missing children to traf- 
ficked children. 

An often overlooked aspect of child sex trafficking is that it is 
also a problem of missing children. Many child sex trafficking vic- 
tims are missing from their parents, legal guardians, or foster care 
placements. These are the most vulnerable of children. Traffickers 
know this. They actively target runaways and then lure them into 
the sex trade using psychological manipulation, illegal drugs, and 
violence. 

Foster children are easy targets for pimps. These children are 
the most susceptible to the manipulation and false promises that 
traffickers use to secure their trust and dependency. Of the chil- 
dren reported missing to NCMEC in 2012 who were likely child sex 
trafficking victims, 67 percent were in the care of social services or 
foster care when they ran — 67 percent. 

Let me give you one example. The National Center received re- 
ports of a young girl who was 15. She had been reported missing 
13 times before she was placed in foster care. Law enforcement got 
involved, and the pattern continued of her running away. 
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We found through our reports that this child had several tattoos, 
many of them pronounced. Tattoos are a sign of branding by these 
pimps. They market these products, these young girls, these vic- 
tims. 

We were able to develop leads through public records databases 
that this girl was being trafficked on an online classified service. 
We sent that information to law enforcement. They set up a sting 
operation, they made a call to arrange a date with this young girl, 
and they were able to rescue her. 

This girl reported that for the last 2 years she had been victim- 
ized, on average, five times per night for that 2-year period. 

The most important thing we can do is to change the conversa- 
tion from a juvenile delinquency issue to child protection issue. 
These children cannot just walk away. They must be rescued and 
treated as victims. 

All child welfare agencies must report missing foster children to 
law enforcement. The National Center, working with law enforce- 
ment, when we have this information we can interdict, we can help 
find this child before they are victimized. We have systems that are 
in place in some States, but it must be universal, consistent, and 
mandated. 

Thank you for your interest, and we look forward to working 
with this committee and all the proposed legislation that has been 
proffered here today. Thank you. 

Chairman REICHERT. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Ryan. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ryan follows:] 
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Mr. Chaiimaii and distinguished members of the Subcoiimiittec. I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss the problem of sex trafficking of youth in foster care. We are 
grateful for the Subcommittee's concern for this particularly \ailnerable segment of our youth 
population. 

The scope of the problem of child sex trafficking is difficult to quantify with accumey. The 
reluctance of victims to self-identify and the challenges in law enforcement investigations nijJce 
it impossible to gauge the incidence of this l\pe of crime. There have been studies estimating the 
number of children with characteristics that may put them at risk for commercial sexual 
exploitation, including being a iiinaway, being in foster care or affiliated with a gang. ^ No 
empiiicai studies exist that estimate the number of children cuitently being sold in the sex 
trafficking industry nationwide. However, 1 out of 8 of the endangered runaways reported to 
NCMEC in 2012 were likely sex trafficking victims. This number has tripled since we started 
comparing missing children to trafficked children. 

The issue of child sex trafficking is complex. In the real world, children are being sold on the 
streets, in hotels and in casinos. In the online world, they are being advertised on a variety of 
websites. Their “pimps” can be perceived friends or boyfriend.s, or even family members or 
foster parents. It is a unique type of child victimization. 

As you know, the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children (“NCMEC”) is a private, 
not-for-profit corporation, designated by Congress and working in partnership with the U.S. 
Department of Justice. NCMEC is a public-private partnership, funded in part by Congress and 
in part by the pri%’ate sector. For almost 30 years NCMEC has operated under Congressional 
authority to seiv^e as die national resource centei' and clearinghouse on missing and exploited 
children. This statutory authorization (see 42 U.S.C. §5773) specifies 22 operational functions, 
including: 


Estes, Richard j. and Weiner, Neil Alan, The Commerciol Sexual Exploitation of Children In the U.S., 
Canada and Mexico. Executive Summary of the US. National Study. University of Pennsylvania, 2001, 
pp. 11-12. Characteristics also included drug use, and child sexual abuse. 
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• Operate a national 24-hour toll-free hotline, i-800-THE-LOST® (1-800-843-5678). to intake 
reports of missing children and receive leads about ongoing cases; 

• operate the CybcrTipline, an online reporting ineehanism that the public and eleetionic 
sendee providers may use to report Internet-related ehild sexual exploitation; 

• provide teehnical assistance and training to individuals and law enforcement agencies in the 
prevention, investigation, prosecution, and treatment of cases involving missing and 
exploited children; 

• track the incidence of attempted child abductions; 

• providing forensic technical assistance to law enforcement: 

• facilitate the deployment of the National Emergency Child Locator Center during periods of 
national disasters; 

• tvork with law enforcement and the private sector to reduce the distribution of child 
pornography over tlie Internet; 

• operate a child victim identification program to assist law enforcement in identifying victims 
of child pornography; 

• develop and disseminate programs and information about Internet safety and the prevention 
of child abduction and sexual exploitation: 

• provide technical assistance and training to law enforcement in identifying and locating non- 
compliant sex offenders; 

• coordinate with child w'elfaie agencies and law enforcement in the reporting of children 
missing from the fostei' care system; 

• provide technical assistance to law enforcement in identifying, locating and recovering 
tdetims of child sex trafficking. 

NCMEC has tliree decades of experience with missing child cases. When a child goes missing 
the first call should always be to law enforcement and the second call should be to our national 
toll-free hotline. I-800-THE-LOST®(l-800-843-5678). Our hotline ha.s handled more than 3.8 
million calls. Case management teams within NCMEC’s Missing Children Division provide 
teclmical assistance to law enforcement and provide support to the missing child’s family. 
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Our Cntical and Runaway Unit includes specialized case management teams to handle cases in 
which the missing child is also a possible child sex trafficking victim. They coordinate the 
creation and dissemination of posters to generate tips and leads, all of which are sent to the 
investigating law enforcement agency. NCMEC works closely with approximately 300 
corporate photo partners who disseminate photos of missing children to millions of homes across 
the U.S. every day, 

Our loiigest-ninning program to help prevent the sexual exploitation of children is the 
CyberTipline, the national clearinghouse for leads and lips regarding crimes against children on 
the hiteraet. It is operated in partnership with the Federal Bureau of Investigation (“FBI”), the 
Department of Homeland Security’s Bureau of Immigration and Customs Enforcement (“ICE”), 
the U.S. Postal Inspection Seiwice. the U.S. Secret Service, the Military Criminal Investigative 
Organizations, the Internet Crimes Against Children (“ICAC”) Task Forces, the U.S. Department 
of Justice’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section, and other state and local law enforcement. 
We receive reports in eight categories of crimes against children: 

• possession, manutacture and distribution of child poiiiography; 

• online enticement of children for sexual acts; 

• cliild sex Trafficking; 

• sex tourism involving children; 

• extra familial child sexual molestation, 

• unsolicited obscene material sent to a child; 

• misleading domain names; and 

• misleading words or digital images on the Internet. 

These reports are made by both the public and by Electronic Ser\dce Providers (“ESPs”), who 
are required by law to report apparent child pornogi'aphy to law- enforcement via the 
CyberTipline (18 U.S.C. §2258A). The leads are reviewed by NCMEC analysts, who examine 
and evaluate the content, add related information tliat would be useful to law enforcement; use 
publicly-available search tools to determine the geog’aphic location of the apparent criminal 
conduct; and provide all information to the appropriate law enforcement agency for 
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investigation. These reports are triaged continuously to ensure that reports involving children in 
imminent danger get first piiority. 

The FBI. ICE and Postal Inspection Service have direct and immediate access to all 
CyberTipline reports, and each agency assigns agents and analysts to work at NCMEC 
headquarters. In the 15 years since the CyberTipline began, NCMEC has received and processed 
more than 2.1 million reports. ESPs have reported to the CybeiTipline moi'e than 12 million 
images/videos of sexually exploited children. The analysts in our Child Victim Identification 
Program C‘CV1P’') have reviewed more than 98 million child pornography images and videos. 
CVIP assists prosecutors by connecting seized images with the case agent who can identify the 
child depicted as an actual child, and helps law enforcement to locate and rescue child victims 
who have not yet been identified. Last week alone. CVIP analysts reviewed more than 964.000 
images/videos. 

As the role of the Internet in child sex trafficking has increased, reports to the CyberTipline of 
children suspected of being sold for sex online have also increased. In 2012 alone the 
CyberTipline received over 800 reports a month from the public and ESPs regarding possible 
child sex trafficking. All the reports are refeiTed to law enforcement for possible investigation, 
specifically the ICAC Task Forces" and FBI Innocence Lost Task Forces. 

Ten years ago NCMEC began its partnership with the FBI and the U.S. Department of Justice, 
Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section, in the Innocence Lost National Initiative. Created in 
2003, tliis initiative addresses the problem of child sex trafficking through the creation of local 
and regional task forces and working grottps; targeted, coordinated sweeps knowm as Operation 
Cross Coimtry: and ongoing suppoid for trafficking investigations. These 66 dedicated task 
forces and working groups liaA^e rescued more than 2.700 child victims and arrested more than 
1 .300 pimps and their associates - the convictions of which have included several life sentences. 

2 The ICAC Task Force program is a national network of 61 coordinated Task Forces representing 
over 3,000 federal, state, local and tribal law enforcement and prosecutorial agencies. ICAC Task 
Forces were created to help Federal, State and local law enforcement agencies enhance their 
investigative responses to offenders who use the Internet, online communication systems, or 
computer technology to se.xualiy exploit children. The program is funded by the United States 
Depaitnient of lustice, Office of Juvenile justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
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NCMEC’s role in the initiative is to be a clearinghouse for infonnation obtained from the public 
and ESPs about children being CKploited through sex trafficking; to provide analytical and 
technical assistance services to law enforcement investigating these eases; and to dedicate case 
management support for missing children victimized through sex trafficking. 

NCMEC also supports the Innocence Lost National hiitiative through its Child Sex Trafficking 
Team (CSTT). This team is a specialized group of analysts which handles all law enforcement 
requests related to child sex trafficking. Hie CSTT provides comprehensh'e analytical seivices to 
law enforcement invesiigalions, and links cases of possible child sex trafficking victims to 
missing child cases known to NCMEC. 

Our Child Sex Trafficking Team provides 24/7 analytical support and technical assistance during 
Operation Cross Country. Using public records databases and cross-referencing our Missing 
Children and Cyberlipline databases, we provide iiifomiaiion on potential child victims, and 
suspected pimps and their associates, to the Innocence Lost Task Forces through the FBI agents 
assigned to work at our headquarters. 

During Opeiatioii Cross Country VII, in August of this year, CSTT analysts assisted officers in 
more than 230 federal, state and local law enforcement agencies, which led to the rescue of 105 
children and the airest of 1 50 pimps who are accused of exploiting them. Compared to last year’s 
Operation, this was a 32% increase in the number of children recovered and a 43% increase in 
the number of pimps airesied. Many children rescued during the seven Operations conducted to 
date had been reported to NCMEC as missing children. 

The youngest child rescued in this year's Operation was 13 years old. 

WTien they hear the term ‘'child Mafficking,” most Americans think that it only happens 
someufiere else, such a.s Southeast Asia or Central America. Even if diey acknowledge that 
trafficking happens in the United Slates, they assume the victims are foreign children brought 
into this country in order to be sold for sex in large cities. 
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In fact, we have learned that most of the victims of child sex trafficking in our country are 
American kids most of whom initially leave home voluntarily and who end up being trafficked 
on Main Street, USA. One police officer described it this way: “the only way not to find this 
problem in any community is simph^ not to look for it.'’ 

An often-overlooked aspect of child sex trafficking is that it is also a problem of missing 
children. Many child sex trafficking victims are missing from their parents, legal guardians or 
foster care placements. Approximately 81% of the missing children reported to NCMEC are 
endangered runaways.^ These children represent the most vulnerable children in our country. 
Traffickers know this. They actively target runaways and then lure them into the sex trade using 
psychological manipulation, illegal drugs and violence. Any child may be vulnerable to someone 
who promises to meet their emotional or physical needs, but children with no permanent home 
are particularly wlnerable. Children in foster care are easy targets for pimps, fhese children are 
the most susceptible to the manipulation and false promises that traffickers use to secure their 
trust and dependency. These children have fractured safety nets and few alternatives. 

Of the children reported missing to NCMEC in 2012 who are likely child sex trafficking victims, 
67% were in the care of social services or foster care w hen they ran. 

The exploitation of America’s children through sex trafficking is a complicated problem that 
involves numerous aspects of both the child welfare system and the criminal justice system. I am 
not here to condeiiui either system - they are both overwhelmed, under resourced and not 
designed to address this type of harm to children. However, our data demonstrates that traffickers 
are indeed targeting youth involved in child welfare. We must acknowledge our responsibility to 
protect tiiese children tfom those who will use them and discard them. Both s>'stems must adapt 
to this reality. 

The most important thing we can do is to change the conversation from a juvenile delinquency 
issue to a child protection issue. These children lack the ability to just w alk aw ay from their 


^ There is no mandate to report missing children to NCMEC, so the data that we have does not 
represent the full scope of the problem. The data only reflects what has been reported to us. 
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pimps. They must be recognized as victims who must be rescued and given appropriate services. 
Because of this, NCMEC is prioritizing efforts to urge all state child welfare agencies to report 
missing foster children to law' enforcement and then to NCMEC. 

Reporting children missing from care to local law enforcement is a critical step. Ho\ve^'e^, as we 
learn more about traffickers’ business model and the d>mamics of pimp control, we’ve realized 
that this step alone is not enough. Tlie constant movement of these \'ictims, trequently between 
states, creates challenges for latv enforcement investigating missing child cases. 

Because NCMEC sits at the intersection of child welfare and criminal justice, children who are 
intaked into our system will be flagged for law enforcement during their trafficking 
investigations. The additional reporting of missing foster children to NCMEC creates a safety net 
for these children. It triggers the deployment of NCMEC's numerous resources in support of law 
enforcements’ efforts to bring them home. Currently Florida and Illinois send reports of their 
missing foster children to NCMEC. Florida sends reports pursuant to state law and Illinois by 
agency regulation. Our formal parinei'ship with Florida streamlines the process of their additional 
reporting to NCMEC. We look forward to other stales following their lead. 

In addition to reporting, there must be comprehensive, widely-available training for child welfare 
agencies on how to properly identify and respond to children who have been victimized through 
sex trafficking. Child welfare staff — including social workers, foster families and the staff at 
residential treatment facilities and group homes - must be able to recognize indicators of sex 
trafficking victimization and then implement trauma-informed policies and procedures designed 
for the needs of these victims. 

A comprehensive child protection response must also include prevention education for all 
children within the child welfare system. Children are recruited in schools, shopping malls, bus 
stops, foster care'group homes and on social networking sites. Prevention education will 
empower foster youth w’ilh the tools to recognize common approaches and lures used by 
traffickers as well as the resources to resist them. 
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We are encouraged by Congiessional action on this issue. Not only did this Congress pass die 
Trafficking Victims Protection Reaiithorization Act, it is currently working on se\'eral bills to 
address critical aspects of this problem. Some of the bills with which we are familiar are; 

Child Sex Trafficking Data and Response Act (H.R. 2744) 

Child Welfare Response to Human Trafficking Act (H R. 1732) 

End Sex Trafficking Act (H.R. 2805) 

Improving Outcomes for Youth At Risk for Sex Trafficking Act (S. 1518) 

In closing. Mr. Chaiimau, the National Center sees the potential for real progress in addressing 
child sex trafficking in the U.S. We are gi'ateful for this Subcommittee’s focus on foslei' children 
as particularly vulnerable to this t>pe of victimization. Fhank you for your efforts to wake up 
America and respond more effectively to this epidemic of hidden victims. 
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Chairman REICHERT. I would like to take just a moment to in- 
troduce our next witness, who happens to be from Washington 
State and is an old friend of mine back in our criminal justice days 
together. 

Justice Bridge is from my home State, as I said, and has more 
than 19 years of experience with child welfare and has been recog- 
nized as a leading advocate for foster care and juvenile justice re- 
form. 

Justice Bridge founded the Center for Children and Youth Jus- 
tice in 2006 to reform Washington State’s juvenile justice and child 
welfare systems. And, recently, I think January 2010, you were 
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given the Advocacy Spirit Award, national spirit award, by the — 
and you were a Defender of Rights and the Dignity for Our Youth 
Award in January of 2010. 

So it is good to see you, and I am happy that you were able to 
be here. And I understand it coincides with a conference that will 
be held tomorrow. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. BOBBE J. BRIDGE, PRESIDENT, 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AND FOUNDER, CENTER FOR 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH JUSTICE 

Ms. BRIDGE. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman Reichert, 
who I resist calling “Sheriff’ as well, and Members of the Sub- 
committee. 

Thank you for inviting my testimony today. It is an honor to par- 
ticipate in this discussion of the ways in which we can prevent, ef- 
fectively intervene, and ultimately eradicate the commercial sexual 
exploitation of vulnerable children in our communities, especially 
those in the foster care system. 

I am Bobbe Bridge, founding president and CEO of the Center 
for Children and Youth Justice. The center, informally known as 
CCYJ, is a private nonprofit established in 2006 to advance justice 
for and to enhance the lives of children and youth in the juvenile 
justice and child welfare systems through juvenile justice, child 
welfare, and related systems improvement. 

As Chairman Reichert noted, prior to founding CCYJ, I was a 
trial judge in King County Superior Court for 10 years, during 
which time I presided over hundreds of child abuse and neglect and 
juvenile delinquency cases. Would that I had known the right ques- 
tions to ask. 

During my 8 years of service as an associate justice of the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court, I reviewed these same cases and also 
became involved in system change efforts in child welfare. 

I learned valuable lessons. No one part of the system — no one 
system — can alone address the multiple and complex needs of 
abused and neglected children and youth. Fortunately, Washington 
State has a robust history of collaboration, both cross-discipline 
and cross-system, in child welfare. 

Ms. BRIDGE. This history has led to a number of changes in 
practice in our child welfare system that have resulted in better 
outcomes for our children and youth in foster care. 

But information that is coming to us now regarding the extent 
to which these children, who have been in foster care or are cur- 
rently in foster care, are becoming victims of sex trafficking, or 
CSEC, as we call it, commercially sexually exploited children, pre- 
sents a new reality which requires new approaches. 

I would like to focus my brief time on describing a systematic ap- 
proach that might prove valuable in your response to this reality. 

A lot remains unknown about CSEC, but what we do know is 
that by bringing professionals from the various systems that inter- 
act with those who either are or who are at risk of becoming CSEC 
together with survivor and community voices in authentic, collabo- 
rative, and coordinated responses, we are more likely to create suc- 
cessful outcomes for these children. 
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The State of Washington is in the process of implementing such 
a collaborative model. Project Respect is the working title for the 
CCYJ-led project, which has resulted in the development of the 
Washington State CSEC Model Protocol. 

The purpose of the project and of the protocol is to implement 
that State-wide coordinated response that is best-practice- and 
data-driven that will identify, engage, and better serve commer- 
cially sexually exploited children and youth in Washington State — 
children and youth who are victims, not criminals — and to hold 
their perpetrators accountable. 

With a combination of public and private funding, last year we 
brought together over 200 people — survivors, system professionals, 
advocates, and community members across the State — to discuss 
the context of CSEC in their communities, the responses that were 
currently being used, the gaps in data and services, and to explore 
what the components of a model response protocol should include. 

With the result of this effort, a draft protocol was prepared, vet- 
ted to a number of State-wide leaders, and finalized. This year, 
working together with our partner, YouthCare, five sites, some 
multicounty, have been trained on the protocol and on best prac- 
tices in working with CSEC. 

Also during this year, the Washington State Center for Court Re- 
search of the Administrative Office of the Courts is leading an ef- 
fort to work with stakeholders and those pilot sites to develop a 
data collection plan involving law enforcement, courts, child wel- 
fare, and service providers. 

The progress of the protocols and the policy implications of the 
work at the local sites will be being reviewed by the newly created 
Washington State CSEC Coordinating Committee established by 
the legislature in the 2013 legislative session and convened by the 
Washington Attorney General. 

Lessons learned have led us to some promising systemic actions 
that could be undertaken by this subcommittee. 

Eirst, providing guidelines, direction, and resources for the coop- 
erative and consistent collection of data on the prevalence of CSEC, 
their pathways to becoming trafficking victims, and to effective 
practices for prevention and intervention. 

Providing guidance and incentives for collaboration and coopera- 
tion at both the State and local levels to develop model protocols 
for improving our response to CSEC. And critical here to success 
is the necessary participation of the State and regional child wel- 
fare agency at its highest level. 

Providing direction and incentives to State child welfare agencies 
to focus on children missing from care and to recruit and train spe- 
cialized foster homes to receive those who are found to be CSEC. 
Safe and stable housing should be made available to those for 
whom independent living is the best option. 

Providing specific resources through the Court Improvement Act 
for judicial training and identification of CSEC and for advocates 
as a resource to the courts when a foster child is identified as 
CSEC. 

Providing training to child welfare workers on the identification 
of CSEC, including the use of special assessment tools and case- 
work practices that reduce running from care. 
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Mandating changes in State child welfare laws so as to include 
a trafficked child in the definition of an abused child. 

I thank you for this opportunity to be a part of finding solutions 
to the sex trafficking of youth in foster care. On behalf of CCYJ, 
I would submit that whatever efforts we undertake to address the 
proliferation of sex trafficking of our former and current foster 
youth should be research-based, collaborative, coordinated, data- 
driven, and sustainable. 

These efforts should focus on identification and support of the 
victims and must recognize that this is a crime of mobility which 
requires a unified and consistent response, a response that does not 
merely move the incidents from one neighborhood, one county, one 
State, to another. And, hence, the beauty of this Federal leadership 
on these issues. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bridge follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman Reichert, Ranking Member Doggett, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for 
inviting my testimony today. It is an honor to participate in this discussion of the ways in which we can 
prevent, effectively intervene, and ultimately eradicate the commercial sexual exploitation of vulnerable 
children in our communities, especially those in our foster care system. 


I am Bobbe Bridge, Founding President and CEO of the Center for Children & Youth Justice. The Center 
(informally known as "CCYJ") was established in 2006 in recognition that the State and its agencies had 
been too often and for too long failing "system kids" - children and youth involved in the juvenile justice 
and child welfare systems. CCYJ's mission is to advance justice for and to enhance the lives of children 
and youth through juvenile Justice, child welfare and related systems reform. CCYJ is dedicated to 
meaningful, lasting change in Washington's child welfare and juvenile justice systems to ensure that the 
lives of children and youth who come to those systems are enriched rather than harmed as a result of 
their experience in care. CCYJ's vision is that, through research, policy change and best practices, more 
children and youth will be diverted from entering these systems in the first place. Those who do 
become involved in these systems will find that they work in coordination with each other, are staffed 
by highly-skilled practitioners who utilize evidence-based practices, and are informed by youth voices in 
an environment of fair and unbiased decision-making. 


Prior to founding CCYJ, 1 was a trial judge in the King County Superior Court for ten years, during which 
time I presided over lOO's of child abuse and neglect and juvenile delinquency cases. During my eight 
years of service as an Associate Justice of the Washington State Supreme Court, I reviewed these cases 
and also became involved in system change efforts in child welfare - first as the chair of the Committee 
for the Domestic Violence-Child Maltreatment Coordinated Response Project and later as co-chair of the 
Washington State Supreme Court Commission on Children in Foster Care. I continue to serve on the 
Commission with my co-chair, the Assistant Secretary of the Department of Social and Health Service for 
the Children's Administration, Washington's child welfare agency. The Commission was established in 
recognition that collaboration will assure that systemic improvements are sought, achieved, and 
sustained beyond the terms of office of individual members of the judiciary, agency directors, and 
elected officials. Its members include judges, legislators, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Attorney General and Director of the Office of Public Defense, the Director of the Office of Civil Legal 
Needs, the Directors of CASA and the Foster Parents Association of WA, the Chief Judge of the NW 
Intertribal Court System, a young person currently in foster care, an alumnus of foster care, and a parent 
veteran of the foster care system. Working together in concert, the Commission monitors and reports 
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on the extent to which child welfare programs and courts are responsive to the needs of the children in 
their joint care; makes recommendations for systemic improvements; and broadens public awareness of 
and support for meeting the needs of vulnerable children and families. 


As you can see from this brief example of my own experience, Washington State has a robust history of 
collaboration, both cross-discipline and cross-system, in child welfare. That history has resulted in a 
number of changes in practice in our child welfare system that has resulted in better outcomes for our 
children and youth in foster care. Today, others will address the direct service challenges that are 
presented by the information that is coming to us regarding the extent to which children who are or 
have been in the foster care system are becoming victims of sex trafficking. Building on the Washington 
State experience, I would like to focus my time on describing systemic approaches that may prove 
valuable in our response to this reality and to address the subcommittee's request for suggestions as to 
the ways in which Federal laws, policies, and resources might be improved to better ensure the safety 
and well-being of youth who are victims of abuse through sex trafficking. 


The Washington State Model Protocol for Commercially Sexually Exploited Children (CSEC) 


Washington State was relatively early among state governments to recognize that trafficking in persons, 
whether domestically or internationally, was an issue of statewide significance. The Task Force Against 
Trafficking of Persons was created by the legislature in 2002, and in 2003 Washington became the first 
state in the nation to prohibit trafficking in persons. Over the decade that followed, a host of legislation 
was passed to address the prosecution of those who were perpetrators or facilitators of sex trafficking 
and to ensure a degree of "safe harbor” for those being trafficked. More recently, a growing public 
awareness has led to numerous community-based organizations and advocacy groups looking to 
prevent/intervene to rescue the child victims of these crimes. The term "child prostitute" has been all 
but removed from our lexicon. Instead, we refer to the children and youth who are the victims of sex 
trafficking as commercially sexually exploited youth ("CSEC"). 


Yet the more we learn, the less we know: about how to identify CSEC; about the numbers of youth who 
are vulnerable for being trafficked; about the various means of trafficking (gang activity, individual 
procurer, family involvement, internet); about the best and most effective practices to prevent children 
from being sexually exploited; about the best and most effective practices to intervene - to rescue- a 
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child who has been trafficked. But what we do know is that by bringing professionals from the various 
systems that interact with those who either are or who are at risk of becoming CSEC together with 
survivor and community voices, in authentic collaborative and coordinated responses, we are more 
likely to create successful outcomes for these children. The State of Washington is in the process of 
implementing such a collaborative model. 


Project Respect 

Project Respect is the working title for the CCYJ-led project which has resulted in the development of 
the Washington State Model Protocol. The purpose of the Project is to implement a statewide 
coordinated response to identify, engage and better serve commercially sexually exploited children and 
youth in Washington State. With funding from the State Interdisciplinary Task Force on Children and 
private philanthropy, the Project is now in its second year. During the first year, research was 
conducted on best practices nationally and interviews with key informants, including both professionals 
and survivors, were completed. Local summits were held at the county level in six different locations 
throughout the state to engage community leaders in discussing the context of CSEC in their community, 
the responses that were currently being used, the gaps in data and services, and exploration of what the 
components of a model response protocol should include. During this process significant consensus was 
evident as to both the controlling values that would guide the protocol and in the belief that, based 
upon experience, such a protocol would enhance the effectiveness of addressing and ultimately 
eradicating CSEC. Each summit included law enforcement, prosecuting and defense attorneys, judges, 
juvenile detention personal, community service providers, advocates, educators, and child welfare 
workers and administrators. With the results of this effort, a draft protocol was prepared and vetted to 
a summit of statewide leadership. In all, over 200 people participated in the development of the 
Protocol. 


This year, working together with our partner YouthCare, five sites (some multi-county) have been 
trained on the Protocol and on best practices in working with CSEC. They will begin establishing a 
baseline of current numbers of CSEC in their areas with the use of a CSEC identification tool that has 
been developed by Dr, Debra Boyer. Case files from child welfare, community service providers, and the 
courts will be reviewed to identify CSEC according to risk factors and warning signs, whether or not the 
youth has disclosed involvement in trafficking or prosecuted for prostitution. The numbers established 
will help these communities to determine whether the responses that they take to address CSEC 
actually make a difference, i.e., are they identifying more youth? Are the youth being served 
effectively? 
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Also during this year, the Washington State Center for Court Research of the Administrative Office of the 
Courts is leading an effort to work with stakeholders and the pilot sites to develop a data collection plan 
involving law enforcement, courts, child welfare, and service providers. The group is determining what 
CSEC data is being collected currently and by whom, and will address the very real need for a consistent 
set of definitions and collection activities for this population. Ultimately, we hope that the data 
collected would not only inform local practice but would be merged into a uniform database that would 
be the basis to assess prevalence, effectiveness of interventions and to identify resource gaps. 


The CSEC Model Protocol 


The mission of the CSEC Model Protocol is to foster collaboration and coordination among agencies and 
community to improve the capacity to identify CSEC and to provide safety and services for them and 
their families/caregivers, as appropriate, as they work to end their exploitation and to hold their 
exploiters accountable . Those In this effort will use best practices and will rely on data and evidence to 
drive system and policy improvement. 


The core values of the Model Protocol are that: 

1. Sexually exploited youth are victims of crime and should not be viewed or treated as criminals 

2. Our response fosters regional coordination and relationship-building within and across systems, 
and is an intentional process for different systems to interact, network, and form regional 
alliances 

3. We meet youth where they are with accessible services based on their individual needs 

4. Individually and collectively our first, foremost and sustaining objective is victim safety 

5. All children deserve a safe, warm, nurturing environment, independent of their behavior 


The Model Protocol is a template, designed to be adapted to local circumstances. That said, the values 
and mission are universal. The Model Protocol proposes a governance structure which includes a multi- 
disciplinary team (MDT) for response to individual cases, a Task Force to support and encourage the 
collaborative effort and whose membership is committed to together providing comprehensive services, 
to evaluation of effectiveness of practices, collecting and reviewing data, conducting case reviews from 
the MDT's to discern trends, resource sharing, policy advocacy, public education and awareness, and 
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problem-solving. All of the Task Force commitments and duties are to be addressed in memoranda of 
understanding - public statements of commitment and guides for defining roles and responsibilities 
(and clarifying expectations), accountability and sustainability. Strong and passionate leadership is 
important but achieving the goal of eradicating CSEC in our communities will require an institutional, 
formal commitment to the goal. 


The Protocol identifies best practices which are recommended but which may be adapted according to 
the needs of CSEC in the community. Training is set forth as a common and necessary element - 
training for all members of the MOT'sand of the Task Force -training for all professional stakeholders. 

A CSEC assessment tool that was developed by Dr. Emily Salisbury of Portland State University is 
included. Practice tips are provided for local law enforcement, community-based advocates, agencies 
serving youth, child welfare workers, prosecutors, and defense attorneys. The Protocol recommends 
inclusion of families and caregivers in service planning, when appropriate. It suggests the designation of 
a detention alternative for law enforcement to use when encountering CSEC. Expressing the view heard 
from interviews with CSEC survivors, the Protocol recommends that an advocate be assigned to the 
CSEC by the MDT and that the advocate remains a constant source of support for the CSEC whatever the 
course of services or legal proceedings may run. Finally, the Protocol recommends that serves to the 
CSEC be culturally sensitive and appropriate, 


The progress of the protocols and the policy implications of the work at the local sites will be reviewed 
by the newly created Washington State CSEC Coordinating Committee. Established by the legislature in 
the 2013 legislative session, the Committee is convened by Washington's Attorney General. Its 
membership includes leadership from all three branches of government, law enforcement, education, 
service providers, the local Task Force chairs, the Office of Public Defense, and the child welfare 
department (Children's Administration). 
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Opportunities for Federal Engagement in Assuring the Safety and Well-Being of CSEC From or In Foster 
Care 


Lessons learned from the experience in Washington State - lessons learned from interventions with 
CSEC who have not been part of the child welfare system - combine to provide some insight into 
promising systemic actions that could be undertaken by this subcommittee. I list them here, not 
necessarily in order of priority. 


1. Providing guidelines, direction, and resources for the cooperative and consistent collection of 
data on the prevalence of CSEC - their pathway to becoming a trafficking victim and to effective 
practices for prevention and intervention. 

2. Providing guidance and incentives for collaboration and cooperation at both state and local 
levels to develop model protocols for improving response to CSEC. Critical here is the necessary 
participation of the state and regional child welfare agency at its highest level. 

3. Providing direction and incentives to state child welfare agencies to focus on children missing 
from care and to recruit and train specialized foster homes to receive those who are found to be 
CSEC safe and stable housing should be made available to those for whom independent living is 
the best option. 

4. Providing specific resources through the Court Improvement Act for judicial training in 
identification of CSEC and for advocates as a resource to the courts when a foster child is 
identified as CSEC. 

5. Providing training to child welfare workers on identification of CSEC (including special 
assessment tools) and casework practices that reduce running from care, e.g., involving youth in 
their permanency or independent living plan, normalizing their foster care experience in 
devetopmentally appropriate ways, and ensuring that foster youth are developing relationships 
with caring adults that are sustainable overtime (including on transition from care). 

6. Mandating changes in state child welfare laws so as to include a trafficked child in the definition 
of abused child. 
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Conclusion 


I thank you for this opportunity to be a part of finding solutions to the sex trafficking of youth in foster 
care. On behalf of CCYJ, I would submit that whatever efforts which we undertake to address the 
proliferation of sex trafficking of our foster and former foster youth should be research-based, 
collaborative, coordinated, data driven, and sustainable. These efforts should focus on Identification 
and support of the victims and must recognize that this is a crime of mobility which requires a unified 
and consistent response - a response that does not merely move the incidence from one 
neighborhood, one county, one state, to another. Ultimately, of course, there must be a change in 
our culture, a culture which now implicitly tolerates this activity and which rarely imposes a negative 
consequence on its consumers. 
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CHILDREN a YOUTH 

J U S T 1 (J H I systems. Better lives * 


61S 2nd Ave. Ste 275. Seattle. WA 981 04 
206.696.7503 | supportccyj@ccyj.org | www.ccyj.org 


Project Respect 

Helping Children Forced into Prostitution 


Prostituted children - also known as commercially sexually exploited children and youth - have been present in 
Washington State for many years. The largest concentration ofthese young victims [mostly girls) is found in 
metropolitan Seattle (King County); Tacoma (Pierce County); and, Everett (Snohomish County). A 2008 Seattle 
Human Services Department report estimates that 300 ■ 500 children - some as young as 11 - are being forced 
into prostitution in King County at any given time. 

The majority ofthese young victims come from homes where they were physically or sexually abused or neglected. 
Vulnerable, alone and often homeless they are lured and manipulated into prostitution by pimps who promise 
them shelter and safety, love and acceptance, only to prey on their fragility and youth, 

It's Time to Change That. 



What is a Protocol? 


PROJECT Respect 

Providing a Consistent and Human 
Response for Sexually Exploited Children. 

Until now, no statewide standard has existed when prostituted youth are arrested 
or identified. Lacking a standard response, law enforcement, the courts and other 
"first responders" may unintentionally perpetuate the problem thereby offering 
little hope to these young victims. 


A protocol is a coordinated 
agreement between agencies 
about their roles and 
responsibilities regarding a specific 
issue, in this case working 
with prostituted youth. 

Why is a 

protocol important 
when discussing 
prostituted youth? 


In partnership with 1 50 stakeholders from across the state, the Center for 
Children & Youth justice (CCY|) is coordinating the effort to create a model 
protocol and to provide training and technical assistance that will help responders 
and providers knowhow to identify, engage and better serve prostituted youth. 

For the first time in Washington State history, judges; prosecutors; defense 
attorneys; detention and probation personnel; CPS workers; schools; providers; 
and others are working together towards a solution that is compassionate 
and consistent 

Once completed, the protocol will be available to task forces in regions and 
communities throughout the state. Local jurisdictions will be able to create 
versions of the protocol to best meet their needs. 


Because it's time that prostituted 
children are treated as victims, 
notcriminals. 
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The Center for Children 
&YOUTH Justice (CCYJ) 

One-of-a-kind in the 
State of Washington 

Recognizing the missed opportunities to create better 
solutions for kids in the foster care and youth justice 
systems, retired Washington State Supreme Court 
Justice Bobbe Bridge founded the Center for Children 
& Youth Justice (CCYJ) in 2006. To date, there is no 
other organization in Washington State with the 
singular goal of reforming policies concerning foster 
care and youth justice. More importantly, our work is 
creating positive and lasting change for kids in areas 
like child abuse, truancy and the over-representation of 
minority youth in the justice system. 


PROJECT RESPECT 

Improving Youth Lives; 
Improving Local Communities, 

Ultimately, Project Respect will decrease 
arrests for teen prostitution, reduce the 
number of youth who return to prostitution, 
and increase the prosecution of traffickers. It 
will not only improve the lives of victimized 
children and youth throughout Washington 
State, it can become a national model for 
easing the further traumatization of these 
young girls and boys, donors. Please contact 
us for further information. 


For more information about Project Respect or CCY] please contact: 1 

Justice Bobbe J. Bridge 

Terri Kimball 

Founding President/CEO 

Project Manager 1 

206-696-7503x26 

206-696-7503x25 

bjbridge@ccyj.org 

tkimball@ccyj.org 1 
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Chairman REICHERT. I would also like to introduce another 
friend from Washington State, Ms. Giovengo, who has over 27 
years of experience developing and implementing reengagement 
programs for out-of-school and homeless youth. She is the executive 
director of YouthCare, which helps homeless youth and operates 
the only program in Washington State providing residential serv- 
ices for sexually exploited youth. 

You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MELINDA GIOVENGO, PH.D., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, YOUTHCARE 

Ms. GIOVENGO. Thank you. Good afternoon, Chairman Reichert 
and Members of the Subcommittee. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to address the subcommittee on this important topic. As 
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said, my name is Melinda Giovengo, and I am the director of 
YouthCare, located in Seattle, Washington. 

Since 1974, YouthCare has been a leader in providing effective 
services to help Seattle’s runaway and homeless youth get off the 
streets and prepared for life. We were founded to help eliminate 
the sexual exploitation of children in our community. Our agency’s 
dynamic programming and collaboration serve as a model for work- 
ing with runaway, homeless, and sexually exploited youth, both lo- 
cally and nationwide. 

Runaway homeless youth are at high risk for sexual exploitation. 
Recent studies, as have been cited here today, estimate that there 
is an exorbitant prevalence between these two populations prior to 
these young people entering our services. 

To better serve the clients of YouthCare, we operate the Bridge 
Continuum of Services for Sexually Exploited Youth, consisting of: 
identification and outreach strategies; community-based advocates, 
which I like to call lifelines; emergency shelter programs; long-term 
housing; and, most important, education and employment training, 
which helps offer these young people an opportunity to find a way 
out of exploitation. These services are trauma-informed and are 
often victim — and victim-informed. 

The city of Seattle estimates there are between 700 and 1,000 
homeless youth on our streets every night. The Seattle area also 
has a significant problem with sexual exploitation and the traf- 
ficking of children. In 2008, a study in King County conducted by 
Dr. Debra Boyer identified 238 unduplicated minors involved in 
prostitution and determined the prevalence of sexually exploited 
youth in King County to be between 300 and 500 per year. 

The long-term risks for youth in foster care are well-documented, 
but it is only in recent years that the prevalence of sex trafficking 
among youth in foster care has been widely recognized. Many of 
the runaway and homeless youth served at YouthCare are part of 
the foster care system or have aged out, and even more have his- 
tories of involvement with child welfare through CPS reports and 
investigations. 

We see youth every day who are being trafficked and exploited 
and who are system-involved for whom the system has failed. It is 
the system’s involvement, combined with their runaway and home- 
less status, which makes them uniquely vulnerable to pimps and 
traffickers. 

Today, I will highlight five key issues and offer recommendations 
to address each of these. 

Youth in foster care are disproportionately at risk for victimiza- 
tion through sex trafficking due to their prior abuse and lack of so- 
cial and familial support and frequency of running away. 
YouthCare recommends that the child welfare agencies create a 
strategic plan for how to prevent trafficking among youth in care 
and identify and respond to youth who do become victims of sex 
trafficking. 

Second, the youth in foster care are often victims of sex traf- 
ficking before social workers and foster parents or other providers 
are aware. YouthCare recommends that screening, intake, and on- 
going service planning should include measures to screen for indi- 
cators of trafficking, such as childhood sexual abuse. 
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We further recommend that all child welfare staff and foster par- 
ents receive mandatory training on identifying and responding to 
sex trafficking and that specific resources he dedicated to meet the 
needs of victims and foster parents and social work staff. 

And, finally, we recommend that social work and child welfare 
agencies participate in regional task forces or protocol development 
in efforts to respond to sex trafficking, while partnering with our 
runaway and homeless youth programs across this Nation to help 
lay the framework for a cross-country and very deep intervention 
strategy for these young people. 

State-dependent youth who are missing from care cannot legally 
he housed in homeless youth programs receiving Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act money or HUD funds. We recommend that 
RHY language and HUD language he amended to allow for the pro- 
vision of services to State-dependent youth if other placements are 
deemed inappropriate. 

The fourth is the scope and prevalence of sex trafficking in youth 
in foster care is not systematically tracked or quantified, and the 
lack of data is a significant barrier to the effective response. It is 
recommended that data strategies should be implemented to accu- 
rately quantify how many youth in the foster care system and in 
the runaway and homeless youth systems are being sex-trafficked. 

And, finally, responses to sex trafficking at the State and local 
levels are varied and inconsistent. YouthCare recommends that 
policies be enacted whereby allegations of sex trafficking are auto- 
matically screened for investigation by child protective services and 
that the definition of abuse and neglect is expanded to reflect the 
abuse and harm caused by pimps, traffickers, buyers of commercial 
sex, and other custodial perpetrators accessing children through 
the commercial sex trade. 

Youth in foster care are at significant risk for many damaging 
and impactful outcomes, not the least of which is the victimization 
through sex trafficking. Significant resources and strategies should 
be vetted and implemented in order to identify victims and in- 
crease the capacity of child welfare agencies to protect youth from 
these harmful and devastating experiences. 

Thirty years ago, YouthCare ran a program helping 36 young 
women off the streets and out of the victimization of prostitution. 
I sit here 30 years later with the same recommendations I would 
have had then. I see and hear from many of these 36 young women 
that I knew. They call, they say, “Thank you.” They have jobs, they 
have college degrees, they have families, they have lives. The 
young people I see now were not even born when they were in my 
care. 

How many thousands of young lives have been lost in those 30 
years? How many more before we recognize that these are not in- 
corrigible, immoral delinquents that need to be dealt with but chil- 
dren who are victims of the most heinous forms of abuse in our 
communities and they need our help, support, care, and, dare I say, 
love to regain their lives? How many more and how long before 
those children become our children? 

I would sincerely like to thank the subcommittee for its interest 
in hearing YouthCare’s recommendations for improving the child 
welfare system’s response to sex trafficking of youth in foster care. 
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In closing, we deeply appreciate the dedication of this sub- 
committee, and particularly of you. Chairman Reichert, to provide 
leadership and bipartisan commitment to combatting sex traf- 
ficking. We look forward to your continued efforts and collaboration 
and are honored to be a resource in any way necessary as you move 
forward on this important issue. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Giovengo follows:] 

Youth 

Testimony of Meiinda Giovengo. PhD 
Executive Director, YouthCai'e 

U.S. House Committee on Wa^'s and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources Hearing on 
Protecting Vulnerable Children: Preventing and Addressing Sex Trafficking 
of Youth in Foster Care 

October 23. 2013 

Good afternoon Chairman Reichert and Members of the Subcommittee. I am grateiul for the 
opportunitv' to address the Subcommittee on this important topic. My name is Melinda 
Giovengo and I am the Executive Director of YoutliCare located in Seattle, Washington. 

Since 1974, YouthCaie has been a leader in proMding effective services to help Seattle's 
homeless youth get off the streets and prepare tor life. These services include street outreach and 
ba.sic needs, shelter and housing, and education and employment training. Our agency’s dynamic 
programming and collaborations serve as a model for working with runaway, homeless, and 
sexually exploited youth both locally and nationwide. In 39 years of working witli runaway and 
homeless youth, YouthCare has developed successful, research-informed strategies for assessing 
and overcoming the challenges these youth face. 

Runaway and homeless youth are at liigh risk of sexual exploitation. A recent study found that 
approximately one in foui' youth (23%) had experienced sexual exploitation or hafficking prior 
to entering services\ To better serve our clients, YouthCare operates the Bridge Continuum of 
Services for Sexually Exploited Youth, consisting of identification and outreach strategies, 
communit\'-based advocates, education, employment training, emergency shelter, and long term 
housing. These seir’ices identify and stabilize young people in crisis, create opportunities for 
YouthCare staff to build rapport with clients and offer them long-term solutions to the 
devastating haim of sexual exploitation and trafficking. 

^ Bigelsoii, J. & Vuotfcp, S. “Homelessness, Survival .Sex and H uman Ti'afficking: .As Experienced by the Youth of Covenant 
House in New York City'’ (2013). 
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Seattle. King County has one of the largest homeless youth populations in the U.S.; the City of 
Seattle estimates there are between 700 and 1,000 homeless youth on the streets every night. The 
Seattle area also has a significant problem with the sexual exploitation and trafficking of youth. 
A 2008 study in King County conducted by Dr. Debra Boyer identified 238 unduplicated minors 
involved in prostitution, and determined the prevalence of sexually exploited youth in King 
County to be estimated between 300 and 500 youth per year.^ 

llie long-term lisks for youth in foster care are well documented, but it is only in recent years 
that the prevalence of sex trafficking among youth in foster care has been widely recognized. 
Many of the runaway and homeless youth seived at YouthCare are part of the foster care system, 
or have aged out, and even more have histories of involvement with Child Welfare through CPS 
reports and investigations. We see youth each day who are being trafficked and exploited who 
are “system involved*’ and for whom tlie system has failed. It is this system involvement, 
combined with their runaway or homeless status, which makes them uniquely vulnerable to 
pimps and traffickers. Today I will highlight five key issues and offer recommendations to 
address each of these areas. 

Five Key Issues and Recommendations for Improving Identification and Responses 
to Sex Trafficking of Youth in Foster Care: 

1 . Youth in foster care aie disproportionately at risk for victimization through sex 
trafficking due to prior abuse and a lack of social/familial support. Furthermore, sex 
trafficking constitutes violence and abuse of vulnerable youth. 

2. Youth in foster care are often victims of sex trafficking long before social \vorkers. foster 
parents or other provider.s are awam. Tliere is a for increased measures to identify 
youth in foster care who are victims of trafficking, including broad-based training for 
Child Welfare leadership, staffs foster care, and residential jn’oviders. 

3. Youth who ha\^e mn away, or are missing from care, are at significant risk for sex 
trafficking. There is a need for increased efforts to locate youth w'ho are missing from 
the foster care system, individualized strategies to enhance placement stability, as well as 


^ Boyei'. Debra,. 'Who Pays the Price: Aii Assesbinent of Youth Invoiveiiient in Pi'ostitutioii in Seattle'’ (2008),. Report 
commissioned for tire Cit>’ of Seattle, Hmnan Services Deparhneiif. 
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improved ability of federally-fimded RHY programs to pro\dde short- or long-term 
placement option to youth in foster care. 

4. The scope and prevalence of sex trafficking of youth in foster care is not systematically 
tracked or quantified, and the lack of data is a significant barrier to an effective response. 

5 . Responses to sex trafficking at the state and local levels are varied and inconsistent. This 
inconsistency is due in part to differences in language and interpretation of the definitions 
of custodial abuse/neglect within state Child Welfare charters. 


Issue #/ Youth in foster care are disproportionately at risk for victimization through sex 
trafficking due to prior abuse and a lack of social/famiiial support, and frequency of 
running away. 

I here are numerous studies that document the frequency^ of childhood sexual and physical abuse 
in individuals that later become involved in prostitution.^ ^ ’ Studies indicate that between 55% 
and 90% of prostituted individuals report a history of child sexual and 'or physical abuse. There 
is also substantial anecdotal evidence, and consensus among seivice providers who have worked 
with victims of trafficking, that childhood sexual abuse and parental absence or neglect arc 
common occun'cnces in the early lives of tliese youth. It is also w'eil documented that running 
away is an inchcator of potential trafficking and exploitation, and that recruitment into 
prostitution and sex trafficldng often occur while ya^uth are missing Ifom care. The harm and 
neglect that lead children in to foster care in the first place are compounded with the conditions 
of unstable placement and subsequent running away. This creates a pool of "perfect targets” for 
pimps and ti'affickers. 

Recommendation - YouthCare recommends that Child Welfare Agencies create a strategic plan 
for how prex'em trafficking among youth in care and identify and respond to youth who do 
become victims of sex trafficking. 


^ Boyer. Debia and .Tames, Jeimifei. ‘‘Sex and Social Ordei': The Prostitute as Victim’', Deviance and Victimology (1983). D. 
MacNauiaia and A. Kanneii, Eds,. Sage Annual Review of Studies in Deviance Voi. 7, Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications. 
’ Farley, M. & Balkan, H. “Piostitiition. Violence and Posttraumatic Stress Disorder” <1998). Women Health 27: 37-49. 

^ Silbert, M.H. & Pines, A. M. (1983). Early Sexual Exploitation as an Influence in Pi'QstitutioQ. Social Work 2S: 285-289. 
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Is^ue #2- Youth in foster care are often \ictims of sex trafficking long before social 
workers, foster parent or other providers are aware. 

In recent years, many communities have begun training law enforcement, youth provider's, and 
first responders to identify and respond to victims of trafficking and exploitation. Washington 
Slate has been recognized as a leader in sueli efforts. Linder the leadership of the Center for 
Children and Youth Justice (CCYJ). located in Seattle, WA, YouthCare has been instrumental in 
developing a model statewide protocol to respond to youth experiencing sexual exploitation and 
ti'afficking. YouthCare has also provided substantial training and technical assistance across the 
stale to implement the model protocol to create consistent, victim-centered responses throughout 
Washington. Child Welfare has been actively involved in this process in our state. This model 
protocol, and related training and technical assistance efforts, demonstrate the need and the 
possibilities for regional and statewide multi-systeinic responses. 

Recommendation - YouthCare recommends that screening, intake and on-going service 
planning should include measures to screen for indicators for trafficking (such as childhood 
sexidai ahvse). Wefidrlher recommend that all Child Welfare staff and foster parents receive 
mandator}' traming on identifying and responding to sex trafficki^ig and that specific resources 
to meet the needs of victims be made available to foster parents and social work staff. Finally, 
we 7'ecommend that Child Welfare agencies participate in regional taskforces or protocol 
development efforts to respond to sex trafficking. 

Issue #3 — State-dependent youth who are missing from care cannot legally be housed in a 
homeless youth program receivnng federal Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (RHYA) or 
HUD funds. 

Youth who are “on the run'" who also have a history of abuse and trauma and poor famiiial/social 
support are the single most v'uinerable group to tall prey to sex trafficking. The potential for 
recruitment is very high once youth have run from care. Social workers need to provide targeted 
interventions to reduce tlie potential reasons for running as w ell as working to establish strong 
nurturing connections for their youth. Child Weltare agencies need to prioritize the work of 
locating young people who are mis.sing from care and dedicate resources to that effort. 
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State-dependent youth cannot legally be housed in a homeless yoiith program receiving federal 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (RHYA) or HUD funds. Many of these housing programs are 
designed to meet the needs of youth with trauma, iuna\'.'ay histories, and/'or sexual exploitation, 
but because of these funding barriers, they are inaccessible to youth still in state care. For 
example, several of YouthCarc’s transitional living programs have dedicated beds for youth who 
have experienced sexual exploitation, but we cannot use RlIY or HLID hinds to support youtli in 
care in these beds. 

Recommendation- YoiithCare recommends that increased efforts should he taken io ti'ack and 
locate youth who are missing from care through use of dedicated staff and collaborations with 
law enforcement and National Center for Missing and Exploited Children. It is recommend 
specific strategies to pre^-ent and reduce running behaviors he implemented as w^ell as debriefing 
all run away incidents once youth are located and creating individualized plans to minimize 
running behaviors. Finally, we recommend that the RHY language be amended to allovr 
provision of sen-ices to state-dependent youth if in-home placement is deemed inappropriate. 

Issue #4- The scope and prevalence of sex trafficking of youth in foster care is not 
systematically tracked or quantified and the lack of data is a significant barrier to effective 
response. 

In order to effectively address any problem, we must lii'st understand its scope and boundaries. 

It is well recognized in efforts to address human trafficking that there is a significant lack of data. 
In order to create higli qualitj^ and effective responses \ve must kno\\' how many youth are 
victims, what the nature of that victimization looks like and what the long-term, developmental 
and cognitive impacts of being victimized through sex trafficking are. There is a broad anuy of 
research needed to truly uncterstand the scope and consequences of this issue. Howe\ er, a good 
start \A'ould be simply to get an accurate representation of how many youth are being traificked 
for sex and how many of those youth are in the foster care system. 

Recommendation- Data collection strategies shotdd he implemented to accurately quantify hoM> 
many youth in the foster care system are victims of sex trafficking. 


5 
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Issue #5 - Responses to sex trafficking at the state and local levels are varied and 
inconsistent. 

Child abuse and neglect is typically defined as neglect or harm caused by a “parent, guardian or 
caregiver/’ The result of this definition is that when non-custodiai individuals {such as pimps, 
traffickers or buyers of sex) abuse children, it is often deemed outside the jurisdiction of Child 
Protective Services to investigate. In some cases the report may be referred to law enforcement 
for investigation instead. However, sex trafficking is inherently a form of child abuse and as 
such, Child Welfare should have a response in both their investigation and long-teitn care 
divisions. 

Recommendation - YouthCave recommends that policies he enacted whereby allegations of sex 
trajficking are automatically screened Ui for investigation by Child Protective Services and that 
the definition of abuse and neglect is expanded to reflect the abuse and harm caused hy pimps, 
traffickers, buyers of commercial sex or other non-custodial perpetrators accessing children 
through the commercial sex ti'ade. 

Youth in foster care are at significant risk for many damaging and impactful outcomes, not least 
of which is victimization through sex trafficking. Significant resources and strategies should be 
vetted and implemented in order to identify victims and increa.se the capacity of Child Welfare 
agencies to protect youth from these harmful and devastating experiences. 

I would like CO sincerely thank the Subcommiilee for its intere.st in hearing YouthCare’s 
recommendations for improving the Child Welfare system’s response to sex trafficking of youth 
in foster care. 

In closing, we deeply appreciate the dedication of this Subconmiittec to provide leadership and a 
bipartisan commitment to combating sex trafficking. We look forward to your continued efforts 
and collaboration and are honored to be a resource in any way necessary as you mo\'e foivv^d on 
this important issue. 

Sincerely, 

Melinda Giovengo, PhD 
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Chairman REICHERT. Ms. Harris, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF ASHLEY R. HARRIS, CHILD WELFARE POLICY 
ASSOCIATE, TEXANS CARE FOR CHILDREN 

Ms. HARRIS. Good afternoon. My name is Ashley Harris, with 
Texans Care for Children. We are a State-wide, nonpartisan, non- 
profit advocacy organization dedicated exclusively to improving the 
lives of Texas children through policy change. 

As a former caseworker for Child Protective Services in Texas for 
over 4 years, I truly appreciate the opportunity to provide a first- 
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hand account of how this horrible crime impacts foster kids and 
those guided to protect them. 

I have to first acknowledge T.’s testimony because I think we can 
all agree who the real experts are, and those are our former foster 
youth and those currently in care. 

So thank you for your testimony. 

With my testimony, I hope to offer recommendations for the com- 
mittee’s consideration and opportunities for improvements. I have 
included additional items for the committee’s consideration in writ- 
ten testimony; however, because of time, I will specifically highlight 
the role that training, lower caseloads, and case monitoring has on 
the identification and protection of our most vulnerable children: 
those removed from their home due to abuse and neglect and 
placed in foster care. 

Since hearing the recent reports that a majority of likely child 
trafficking victims who are reported missing ran away from either 
foster care or a group home, I have been reflecting on my days as 
a former CPS caseworker and one of my former kids from my case- 
load. Stephanie was a bright, beautiful, and funny young adult. I 
worked with her for over 3 years and knew her as my “runner” due 
to her monthly habit of running away from every single placement. 

Since birth, Stephanie’s life and sense of self was defined by how 
others used and abused her body. As a teen, she acted as though 
running away from care, sometimes selling herself to others, was 
a way to exert control over her body and her life — a tragic and 
flawed way of thinking that was a direct consequence of all she had 
endured. 

Each time Stephanie returned, I would pick her up. She seemed 
fine, and on we went to the next place. I never stopped to ask the 
questions that would have allowed me to truly understand her ex- 
perience and the impact of being away from foster care, all alone, 
exploited, and broken, without a person or system to protect and 
support her. 

With a caseload of over 30 teenagers or more at a time, well 
above the recommended caseload of 12 to 15 per caseworker, get- 
ting her shelter was more of a priority than ensuring her social and 
emotional wellbeing. Caseworkers are the people charged with pro- 
tecting some of our most vulnerable children and should be pro- 
vided a manageable caseload that ensures appropriate supervision, 
that does not leave children at risk for further abuse and neglect, 
and promotes a child’s ability to thrive both in and out of the child 
welfare system. 

I also regret that the training I received as a caseworker had not 
provided me the skills and support needed to understand the im- 
pact of trauma on healthy child development and identify behaviors 
and characteristics that increase the likelihood that children in fos- 
ter care will be victims of exploitation and trafficking. 

For many State child welfare agencies, training on these topics 
is not part of the initial basic skills development provided to newly 
hired caseworkers. Additionally, basic training on human traf- 
ficking, reporting laws, and information on appropriate resources 
should be provided to all professionals who are likely to come into 
contact with possible minor victims who may be on runaway. 
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Stephanie’s story represents the experience of many homeless 
teens and those involved in foster care, living on the streets by 
themselves with no one to protect them and, frankly, no one really 
looking. When these children run away from State custody, the sys- 
tem must respond in an expedited manner and make best efforts 
to locate the child and address their safety and wellbeing. As their 
parents, the child welfare system has a responsibility to address 
the needs of foster children and ensure their supervision and secu- 
rity. 

The susceptibility of children in foster care to human trafficking 
must take precedence in the strategic plans of State and local child 
welfare organizations. These children are all of our children. And 
as the Nation continues to look at ways to combat human traf- 
ficking, we must do a better job at identifying, protecting, and sup- 
porting vulnerable youth like Stephanie to prevent them from be- 
coming another statistic, helping them thrive and become healthy, 
productive, and happy adults. 

Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harris follows:] 
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TEXANS CARE 
for CHILDREN 


Preventing and Addressing Sex TrafScking nf Youth in Foster Care 

October 23, 2013 

Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means 


Members, I am Ashley R. Harris with Texans Care for Children, a statewide nonpartisan, nonprofit advocacy 
organization dedicated exclusively to improving the lives of Texas children through policy change. We look to 
our broad base of community-based experts~our partners and 220 members throughout the state who 
together represent thousands of Texas children— to inform our work and help us in developing our legislative 
agenda. We also co-convene various stakeholder groups that bring together a wide range of organizations, 
families, and advocates around our areas of focus, which are; eariy opportunities; infant, child and maternal 
health; children's mental health; child welfare; and juvenile justice. 


As you examine the impact of sex trafficking of those involved currently in foster care, Texans Care for 
Children urges the Committee to include in its consideration the role that improved data collection and 
information-sharing between child serving agencies, and training has on the identification and protection of 
our most vulnerable children, those removed from their home due to abuse and neglect and placed in foster 
care. 


Today, t will highlight some of these issues and offer some recommendations for the Committee's 
consideration. 


Protecting Foster Youth from Sex Trafficking 

Recent data released by the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children estimates 60 percent of child 
trafficking victims were either in foster care or a group home setting prior to being recovered from the sex 
trade.' This shocking statistic reflects the value we place on our most vulnerable children, those removed from 
their parents and subsequently placed in the child welfare system. Children removed from their families due 
to abuse or neglect, often young girls, run away from the state's official care and may become victims of child 
trafficking and sexual expioitation.'' Research shows that runaway children are at a high risk of failing victim to 
traffickers.'" These vulnerable children enter a life on the streets seeking what all children need and deserve; 
protection, food, shelter and a sense of belonging. Our nation must do more for our most vulnerable children 
to ensure they are protected from traffickers and further abuse and neglect. 

Across the nation, local and state governments are faced with the challenges of addressing this problem and 
finding ways to prevent and combat child trafficking. The state of Texas is a major hub for this abhorrent 
crime. In fact, Texas is only second to California in the number of calls that come into the National Human 
Trafficking Hotline At one point in recent years, 1 in 4 victims the FBI recovered from human traffickers 
came from Texas. 


As each state continues to look at ways to combat human trafficking, we must also do a better job at 
identifying, protecting, and supporting children and youth in foster care. There is little coordination between 
systems and too few solutions for the children caught between each system and this leads to real challenges. 
Additionally, youth emerging from one of the most traumatic experiences imaginable sometimes can't get the 
services they need. A 2012 report from Texas' Human Trafficking Prevention Task Force mentioned a range of 
barriers to accessing services for child trafficking victims.'' Society can and must respond to our most 
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vulnerable children used as commodities in sex crimes, ensuring they just don't become another statistic, but 
can thrive as healthy and productive adults. 

Texas', Efforts to add ress, trafficking of youth 

Texas has made many strides to combat human trafficking, Texas was one of the first states to acknowledge 
human trafficking as a distinct crime, and the Legislature has passed laws aimed at stopping it since 2003. Our 
state also has an established task force dedicated to preventing human trafficking. 

More recently, the Texas Legislature enacted laws to support minor trafficking victims. 

* HB 1272 by Representative Thompson strengthens the Texas Human Trafficking Prevention Taskforce 
by requiring iocai agencies to provide data, if requested by the taskforce, on issues related to human 
trafficking in their local jurisdictions. This bill guides the taskforce to work with the Department of 
Family and Protective Services (DFPS) in developing training and indicators that direct delivery staff can 
use to identify victims of human trafficking and youth in DFPS custody who may be at risk of human 
trafficking, TTie bill also requires a cross-systems plan for connecting identified victims to services. 

• SB 1356 by Senator Van de Putte requires the Texas Juvenile Justice Department (TJJD) to provide 
trauma-informed care training to staff working in our juvenile justice systems, including training on 
human trafficking. Additionally, TJJD must evaluate best practices for identifying minor sex trafficking 
victims in juvenile justice setting.^ and provide recommendations for best practices that may be used in 
facilities. 


Recom mendations 


Determine efforts to promote social and emotional well-being of children in the custody of Child Protective 
Services (CPS), including efforts to secure placement stability and strengthen protective factors that will 
decrease likelihood of further sexual victimization. 

The effects of childhood trauma can be devastating to a child's development and overall wellbeing. Often, 
children and youth who have experienced maltreatment tack the skills, capacity and characteristics that can 
help enable them to understand and navigate the world in a healthy and positive way and are at a high risk for 
continued maltreatment and further victimization. Those youth on runaway from foster care, are at in 
increased risk for sex trafficking.''' State and local child welfare agencies should make efforts to place children 
In the most appropriate settings where they can thrive for a lifetime and connect them with services that will 
enable them to resolve their past trauma and be successful both in and out of the child welfare system. 

Each state child welfare agency should track and monitor the number of children In their custody on 
runaway. Including efforts to locate the child. 

Research shows that runaway children are at a high risk of falling victim to traffickers.''" Some state child 
welfare agencies collect information regarding children on runaway status from foster care. While this data is 
helpfui in knowing who the kids are. additional information should be analyzed to ensure best efforts are 
being made to locate the child and address their safety and well-being. 

* In 2011, Texas passed HB 943 by Representative Dukes. The bill requires the Department of Family and 
Protective Services (DFPS) to make diligent efforts to locate the child and document these efforts in the 
child's case record. Most notably, DFPS is required to interview a child to determine why the child ran 
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away, where the child stayed, and if the child was harmed while missing from foster care. This 
mandate will help DFPS support a child’s stay in foster care and decrease likelihood of future attempts 
to run away. 

Cross systems training on victim identiflcation and risk factors for human trafficking should be pro^dded to 
medical professionals, juvenile justice staff, and the education community. 

Often, foster youth and those on runaway come into contact with professionals outside of the child welfare 
system, including teachers, hospitals, taw enforcement, and other local service providers. Given the 
likelihood of such contact, these professionals should have the tools needed to identify and assist victims, 
including basic training on human trafficking, reporting laws, and information on appropriate resources. 

These efforts will ensure children are more quickly identified and placed in a safe setting and matched with 
appropriate services and supports that will help them heal. 

Develop training and indicators that direct delivery staff can use to identify victims of human traffickii^ and 
youth in foster care who may be at risk of becoming victims of sex trafficking. 

Caseworkers are rarely provided the skills and supports needed to identify children on their caseloads as 
victims of human trafficking. For many state child welfare agencies, training on this topic is not a part of the 
initial basic skills development training provided to newiy hired caseworkers, as required by federal standards 
and included as a topic for continued professional development. Given the vulnerable population of children 
being served in state child welfare systems and at risk for sexual exploitation, it is vita! that direct delivery staff 
receive comprehensive training on human trafficking, Additionaily, caseworkers should be equipped with 
user-friendiy toois that allow them to effectively screen and assess children on their caseloads who may be at 
risk and/or victims of sex trafficking. 

• Recently, Texas passed a bill that guides the Human Trafficking Prevention Taskforce to work with DFPS 
in developing training and indicators that direct delivery staff can use to identify victims of human 
trafficking and youth in Department of Family and Protective (DFPS) custody who may be at risk of 
human trafficking. As DFPS continues to develop the training and tools in collaboration with the 
taskforce and Health and Human Services Commission (HHSC), Texans Care for Children will closely 
monitor its implementation. 

Improve the collection of human trafficking data on youth In foster care. Including the number of foster 
youth entering the juvenile justice system as a result of sex trafficking. 

We cannot effectively address and combat trafficking of these vulnerable youth without first having a strong 
understanding of the actual scope of the problem. Many child welfare agencies do not collect information 
related to child trafficking, including the state of Texas. 

Additionaily, many minor victims of sex trafficking enter the juvenile justice system as a result of being on 
runaway, including youth in foster care who have left care and may be victims of commercial sex trafficking. 

In Texas, minor trafficking victims are identified and served in the juvenile justice system. To ensure child 
serving agencies have a comprehensive picture of how this crime impacts youth in foster care and 
opportunities for improvements, data elements related to minor sex trafficking and foster care status should 
be gathered by the child protection and juvenile justice system. 

Expand specialized services for sex-trafficking victims and those at risk of sexual exploitation 
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Without additional services to provide identified victims, child serving agencies are not capable of responding 
effectively to the individual needs of victims. Like other states, Texas is lacking comprehensive services for 
child trafficking victims and expansion of appropriate services should be secured. Additionaliy, the types of 
services available to child victims may vary and should reflect best practices. 

As you consider the recommendations noted above, efforts to lower caseloads for direct delivery staff should 
be a priority and is a key strategy in securing any meaningful improvements. In many states, caseloads 
exceed what national standards tel! us are needed to ensure child safety, in Texas, the average caseload for 
all caseworkers is well above the recommended average of 15.’^"' Caseworkers are the people charged with 
protecting some our most vulnerable children and should be provided a manageable caseload that ensures 
appropriate supervision and does not leave children at risk for further abuse and neglect. 

Thank you for your time and commitment to our most vulnerable children and ensuring they are protected 
from traffickers and abuse and neglect. If you have any questions, please feet free to contact me at 
512.473.2274. 

Respectfully, 

Ashley R. Harris, MSSW 
Child Welfare Policy Associate 
Texans Care for Children 
811 Trinity Ste. A 
Austin, 1X78701 
512-473-2274 
aharris@fxchiidren.ofg 
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Chairman REICHERT. Thank you all for your testimony. 

I couldn’t help but sort of think back to the days when I was on 
the street as a police officer, as a homicide detective, and as a de- 
tective working the Green River serial murder case. That was real- 
ly central around young girls and young ladies who were victims 
on the street being taken advantage of And, sadly, some lives were 
taken by a monster who was prowling the streets. 

And what my memory brought me back to were some of the 
things that you all said, especially, Melinda, your comment about 
30 years ago you had made the same recommendations. I see that 
so clearly. Thinking back, not much has changed — a little bit, some 
has changed, but not nearly enough. We have so much work to do. 

And what I also appreciate about our first panel, too, was that 
they did bring some solutions. They are working on some legisla- 
tion, I think, that can be helpful. But what I appreciate about this 
panel is, not only have you described the problem for the Members 
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here today from your perspective, but you have also provided input 
as to what you see as solutions, which is really tremendous help 
for us. 

But I am really curious — and, first, my first question will go to 
T. We had a chance, as I said earlier, to meet a little bit before 
the hearing. 

But, first of all, I know that every Member up here really recog- 
nizes the courage it takes to come and speak in front of Congress, 
first of all, but to tell your story. I know it is hard because I have 
trouble telling my own story, as you and I witnessed earlier. So 
thank you for being here, and thank you for having the courage to 
come and testify today. 

So you have heard some of the ideas about what we could do to 
prevent kids in foster care from entering into a life of human traf- 
ficking. From your point of view, it would be very helpful to us to 
know, what do you think? What can we do as Members of Con- 
gress, what can the Federal Government do to help ensure that 
young kids get a good, permanent, loving home and stay off the 
streets and stay out of this world that we know is so destructive? 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Thank you again. Chairman. I think some- 
thing that is very important to me — first of all, I would like to say 
everything that was spoken at this panel I fully support as a sur- 
vivor and as someone who has the perspective of living the reality. 

One thing that I think that was really helpful, I know for my 
own story and for many other stories, is that we all escape in dif- 
ferent ways, but I think it really comes down to comprehensive, 
trauma-informed, and gender-specific care and services. And that 
means, you know, for both girls, boys, transgender, LGBTQ. I think 
that what is so important is that we really have it where it is com- 
prehensive. And what I mean by that is that it is not just profes- 
sionals but as, you know, stated here, it is also victim-informed. I 
think that that is the best way that we can really start to find the 
gaps, the holes, in which youth are actually falling through. 

For myself, you know, it started with, you know, the connection 
to a youth advocate who was very much trauma-informed and real- 
ly actually knew about my story for years previous. And so it really 
takes a conglomerate of different people and officials who come to- 
gether to really say, we are going to start standing up for these 
youth. 

Does that answer your question. Chairman? 

Chairman REICHERT. Yes, it does, very well. 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Thank you. 

Chairman REICHERT. And I think that we — of course, go ahead. 
You have something else 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Oh, I just had another thing that I wanted to 
say, is that, in addition, I think that we need to really look outside 
and think outside the box. Something that I find to be very helpful 
in addition to all of that are, you know, us thinking outside the box 
in the effect of — ^you know, I know, for myself, I had a juvenile de- 
fender who, you know, although I wouldn’t be in placement, still 
maintained contact. I had, you know, cell phone, email, and no 
matter what, she would maintain contact with me. 

Also, I think that we need to go back to the real terminology of 
things. As professionals and as people who want to make a dif- 
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ference, we need to understand that labeling is real in all terms. 
So even as, you know, well-intentioned our work is, using the ter- 
minology of “children prostitution” or “child prostitutes” becomes 
very offensive, and it really is — it makes it a hard time for young 
people to be able to overcome their victimization. These young peo- 
ple should never be referred to as “prostitutes” or “prostituted chil- 
dren” because they oftentimes aren’t even of legal age to consent 
to sex, so how can they be selling something that they don’t have 
the legal right to have? 

And so, I think, us just taking that into account — ^you know, even 
as a survivor, I wouldn’t say that I am just a survivor, but I am 
a thriver and an overcomer. And just understanding that those la- 
bels are all integrated in the way that we see ourselves and we see 
our futures. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you. 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Thank you. 

Chairman REICHERT. We are going to keep your phone number 
handy so we can give you a call and ask some questions later too. 
Is that all right? 

Ms. PETTIGREW. No problem. 

Chairman REICHERT. Okay. 

Justice Bridge, what do you see as the courts’ role in helping to 
reduce the vulnerability of youth in foster care? How can courts 
work with child welfare agencies to ensure that these kids are kept 
safe from harm? 

Ms. BRIDGE. Well, first, I am going to put T. on speed dial, as 
well. 

But the courts definitely have a role. And we have been — on the 
child welfare side of things, unfortunately we get siloed, so I have 
to say on the one hand child welfare, on the other hand juvenile 
justice. But we know that these frequently are the same popu- 
lations of kids and they certainly represent the same needs, the 
same trauma as their pathway to either juvenile justice or child 
welfare. 

With that said, the courts have done a much better job of work- 
ing with the agencies in order to ensure that our work is con- 
sistent, that we are governed by best practices, by actual data that 
exists, rather than by anecdote or by, worst of all, the comfort of 
the adults in the systems as opposed to the voices of the young peo- 
ple who are a part of those systems. So all of that, I think, is really 
important. 

And one of the things that I think on this particular issue that 
is so critical for us to work together on is that identification is a 
key. We need to have the best science possible, including specific 
assessments, in order to be able to identify who these children are. 

Many children in the State of Washington are not — on the juve- 
nile justice side, don’t end up in the juvenile justice system by 
being labeled as prostitutes. They come, however, through a variety 
of mostly misdemeanor offenses and the like, drug possession per- 
haps being the most frequent felony arrest. But there are all kind 
of red flags. There is all kinds of good learning that we can and 
should know, and learning together to identify those kids. 

Because the courts’ role, in that regard, becomes not criminal- 
izing this person who is a victim, this child who is a victim, but 
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can intervene to more positively impact that child’s life and make 
sure that they are referred to resources which can intervene, which 
can interrupt the process towards being even more deeply traf- 
ficked. 

And one of the things that T. mentioned that just struck a chord 
with me was what we have learned in developing this State-wide 
CSEC protocol in the State of Washington is that in many, many 
instances — and this is true for foster kids as well as for children 
who are not in the foster care system — in the early days of their 
being trafficked, they are still connected. They are still connected 
primarily to their school. They may not even be connected to their 
families or their home, because they are on the run, but they go 
to school, they kind of — they show up. Maybe they go to one or two 
classes, but they do. 

It is an incredible opportunity for educators or for the court, if 
they end up being directed to the court because of truancy. People 
have to start asking the right questions, and we need to know what 
those right questions are. And in order to ask the right questions, 
we need to be aware of what the warning signs are, like the miss- 
ing school, like tattoos, like having income that is unexplained, cell 
phones that are maybe two or three of them at the same time — 
all of these kinds of issues. 

We need to be smarter, and we need to get smarter together. 
That is how the courts can work with the social service agencies. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doggett, you are recognized for your questioning. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Harris, you talked about the caseload. And I saw several 
heads nodding back and forth amongst all of you as you discussed 
various issues. But just in terms of caseload, are there some na- 
tional standards on what is appropriate for working here? And how 
does that compare to what we have in Texas? 

Ms. HARRIS. The Child Welfare League of America recommends 
that caseworkers who are working with children in foster care have 
a caseload of 12 to 15 children at a time. And in Texas, you know, 
we are at nearly double that recommendation. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And how do you find that in Washington State? 
With a comparable situation? 

Ms. BRIDGE. The caseloads, I believe, have been reduced over 
the course of the past decade, let’s say, but we are still, I believe, 
on average, 19 or 20. 

And particularly when you are working with vulnerable popu- 
lations — again, you have to ask before you know, when you have 
particularly vulnerable people on your caseload, and by that I 
mean children who have been on the run from foster care. If you 
have 19 or if you have 10 on your caseload, that is far too many. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I know one aspect of our committee is the flow 
of Federal dollars to help out with child welfare. But I would just 
ask you, since you heard the testimony of our colleagues and we 
have heard yours, if there are specific things within the jurisdiction 
of this committee that you recommend we do, whether it is now or 
in follow-up written testimony, that you provide us your counsel. 

And I think you have done some of that, Ms. Harris, in yours, 
and some of the other witnesses have, as well. But really looking 
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to see, isn’t there a way now, immediately, that we can agree on 
some bipartisan legislation that might help a bit supplement what 
you all are doing at the State level. I know so much of this needs 
to be occurring at the State level. 

Yes? Do you have a thought on that, Ms. Giovengo? 

Ms. GIOVENGO. I do. I just would like to talk a little bit about 
what is already being done in another arena. 

If we look at how we are treating young people who are foreign 
victims of trafficking through our Office of Refugee Resettlement, 
my organization alone just received a $1.5 million grant — amen — 
to be able to serve 20 beds of young people a year. Now, these 
young people then have trauma-informed care, they have an edu- 
cation specialist, they have people working on their legal issues, 
they have really appropriate supervision and care. It is a wonderful 
system to take care of these minors who are here without papers 
or undocumented, have been trafficked across the border. 

On the other side, the RHY program receives $109 million for 
programs across the country. Runaway and homeless youth pro- 
grams were designed and set up and appropriated originally to 
serve the needs of sexually exploited children in our communities. 

Couldn’t we be helping the 475 programs nationally to become 
the infrastructure to respond a lot easier than to set up yet another 
system, to be honest with you. Couldn’t we work in parallel with 
child welfare to use the resources we have and expand them to at 
least have some equity in how we treat our foreign victims and our 
local victims. 

Mr. DOGGETT. That is very helpful. 

Judge, did you want to add something there? 

Ms. BRIDGE. Yes. I think the exclamation point that I would 
like to make — and I was rushing through my remarks in order to 
make the appropriate timeframe. But what Dr. Giovengo was say- 
ing, what it really amounts to is mandating changes in State child 
welfare laws so as to include a trafficked child in the definition of 
an abused child. 

And right now — and I believe that Representative Bass noted 
this, as well — the fact is that if it is a third party who is the perpe- 
trator of abuse, then it doesn’t fall within most State statutes. Fed- 
eral Government can and should be the leader in this, because our 
State statutes — 99 percent of our State statutes mimic what the 
Federal statute provides. 

And these are our kids. How could this not be abuse? And the 
fact is, as someone mentioned — oh, I believe as you mentioned, that 
these are our children in the most fundamental way, because we 
have taken them from their homes, we have made a determination 
that those homes are not safe and not providing for their wellbeing 
and are not the best permanent place for them, and yet we then — 
when they run, we just don’t look. It is shameful. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Doctor, were you going to add a comment there? 

Ms. GIOVENGO. Yeah. And I just think that, again, while we 
know resources are tight — you know, it is just always going to be 
that way — there are administrative things that we could do to 
make the systems work better for these young people. 

As it stands now, a trafficked young person who is in child wel- 
fare cannot have access to a transitional living program funded by 
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HUD or by the runaway and homeless youth networks because 
they are under the jurisdiction, even though those jurisdictions 
haven’t worked. So those kinds of things prevent young people from 
actually getting access to the care they need. 

If you are a foster care young person who is aging out of foster 
care, instead of being able to go directly into a transitional living 
program perhaps funded by HUD, which we operate, with trauma- 
informed care, you are not eligible because you can’t be in the same 
bed that is funded by HUD. 

These things make no sense on the ground, for those of us that 
are doing the work. And it seems like we could make some small 
changes that would make huge differences in the lives of our young 
people. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, these are very constructive recommenda- 
tions. To the extent they are not already part of your written testi- 
mony, please do feel free to supplement so we can look for a way 
to respond quickly to your recommendations. 

Thank you very much to all of you. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you. 

Mr. Young, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yeah, thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member. 

What an excellent panel we have here. T., your testimony was 
inspiring. Your life story is riveting. We really appreciate you per- 
sonalizing and humanizing this affront right now that all of you 
are doing good work to address. And I appreciate that. 

Judge, I was particularly struck with your systematic approach 
to trying to address sexual trafficking in the State of Washington. 
And I think we need to do more hard analysis of data, and I know 
that you and your team of stakeholders in the State have been 
doing that. You have developed a protocol here. And I would like 
to dive a little bit deeper into that with you with several brief ques- 
tions, if you will indulge me. 

You were able to learn, as I understand it, about best practices 
or generally accepted practices in other States. How, if at all, did 
that inform development of Washington State’s protocol? And how 
did you divine these best practices from other States? 

Ms. BRIDGE. Well, would that it were divined. That might be 
easier. 

The process for developing the protocol involved, as I said, over 
200 people. What that meant was focused interviews, individual 
interviews, with survivors as well as folks in the communities on 
the ground, but also what we called mini-summits or small sum- 
mits, which brought together law enforcement, folks from the 
courts, including judges, detention workers, juvenile probation 
counselors, school people, community activists, community advo- 
cates, social service providers, and our Department of Social and 
Health Services, our child welfare administrators, all trying to 
come together to, as I said briefly, share their experience on the 
ground but also sharing best practices from the perspectives of 
their various disciplines. 

In addition, before we went out into the field, as it were, we also 
did independent research and were assisted in that by Dr. Debra 
Boyer, who is a nationally known expert on practices relating to 
CSEC, or commercially sexually exploited children. So we devel- 
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oped a set of recommendations that are included in that pro- 
tocol — 

Mr. YOUNG. Right. 

Ms. BRIDGE. — about best practices. 

Mr. YOUNG. Well, it sounds likes you did a lot of field work, a 
lot of focus groups, so to speak. And that is oftentimes how this 
sort of information is gathered. 

Perhaps I should follow up with Dr. Boyer or somebody else with 
respect to some of the homework that occurred, in terms of data 
analysis and so forth, going into those meetings. But I do wonder, 
as with so many other areas of public policy, whether there is 
something lacking, in terms of robust information related to this 
population. 

Ms. BRIDGE. Without a doubt. 

Mr. YOUNG. Okay. 

And do you see opportunities for us to improve that nationally, 
or do you think, instead, these should be State-by-State databases, 
so to speak, of information collected from case files, as I know you 
are in the process of doing in Washington State, or other things? 

Maybe you or Ms. Giovengo could speak to that. 

Ms. BRIDGE. I will let Dr. Giovengo do a — but, certainly, the an- 
swer is yes. And when I mentioned at the very end about not just 
moving this issue or this population from one neighborhood to the 
next or one county to the next or one State to the next, it is where 
Federal leadership comes in. 

We are trying to figure out what data is being collected. We 
know it is very little. There should be consistent definitions of what 
“sex trafficking” means, what “child sex trafficking” means. And 
that leadership needs to come from the Federal Government. And 
when the law enforcement, for example, or the courts are collecting 
data, you know, how are they collecting it so it all means the same 
thing? And that should be in a Federal database. 

Mr. YOUNG. Justice — thank you. 

One final point here. In consulting with Dr. Letourneau, who is 
the director of the Moore Center for the Prevention of Child Sexual 
Abuse at Johns Hopkins University, she indicated that she thinks 
much of the emphasis needs to be placed not just on treatment or 
punishment but also interventions to prevent the occurrence of sex- 
ual trafficking. And I think that sounds spot-on. 

To the extent you have thoughts about investments, public in- 
vestments, we need to be making that will not only save money but 
help protect persons in the longer run, I would be open to that tes- 
timony, either written after the fact or if you have an idea right 
now that you can quickly put forward, that would be great. 

Ms. GIOVENGO. Well, just some quick thoughts. 

What we have tried to do in Washington State, or at least in the 
Seattle area, is we have instituted National Safe Place, which is on 
our all of our metro buses around King County. And through a coa- 
lition of runaway and homeless youth providers, we respond to any 
young person in a King County library or in our community centers 
that looks in and looks like they need help. 

So metro buses — we have over 3,000 sites right now. The bus 
driver says, “How you doing?” They say, “Not so good.” She says, 
“Do you need help?” He calls us. In 45 minutes, we meet that bus 
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in one of the largest counties in the Nation within 45 minutes and 
help recover that young person, who may have set foot out of their 
house just mad because of, you know, broccoli or a curfew and end 
up on a bus with someone looking to put them in the most horrific 
situation they could ever experience. 

So the National Safe Place model is an interesting, easy, low-cost 
way to get your community involved. I think there are lots of early 
interventions with families who end up with shelter programs, to 
do some family reconciliation, not just let the kid go home, but to 
actually try to duct-tape that family together for a long time with 
some small interventions, versus letting them become systematized 
and part of our long-term services. 

We deal mostly with young people that come in during adoles- 
cence, but there is a lot, I think, we could do with foster families 
in identifying and training them on the expertise of what it looks 
likes when a child living with you is beginning to get into this or 
beginning to perform, quote/unquote, “survival sex” in our commu- 
nity. 

So I think that there is a lot of training and, actually, not very 
expensive interventions that we could to really create a much 
thicker safety net for our young people. 

Mr. YOUNG. Thank you. Doctor. 

I yield back. 

Chairman REICHERT. Mr. Renacci. 

Mr. RENACCI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
for holding this hearing on preventing and addressing sex traf- 
ficking of youth in foster care. 

I am very interested, really, in working with the members of the 
previous panel in regards to — and any other Members from both 
sides of the aisle on how Federal laws and policies might be im- 
proved to better ensure the safety and wellbeing of youth at risk 
of abuse and neglect. 

You know, in Ohio, on average, 12,000 children are living in fos- 
ter care each month. Last year, more than 1,500 foster children 
aged out of care when they turned 18. When I hear these statistics, 
I am not only worried whether or not these individuals are pre- 
pared for life after foster care, but if the system was able to provide 
for them the sense of family and protection they deserve. Our jobs 
as Representatives is to ensure the foster system protects them and 
prepares them, really, for successes in life. 

T., you are an inspiration, and I thank you for your dedication 
to really helping others in foster youth. 

You mentioned in your testimony at least once, and I read it, 
about red flags that go unnoticed by child welfare agencies. Can 
you tell us some of the — what these red flags are? 

Ms. PETTIGREW. I think some of them are very much men- 
tioned within this panel. 

Particularly, I want to say that specifically from the ages of 10 
to 13 I was still in and out of the education system. So I think that 
definitely I want to go back to, you know, the absences. I think 
that if we take the time to integrate the education system in re- 
gards to identifying and in regards to educating them about this 
population, I think that that is very much important. 
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Because I know if you would have asked me at 13, you know, 
what was going on, I would have told you that, you know, this is 
my life because I didn’t know anything separate. But through the 
education of others, just much like the education system, I seek to 
find a new me and a different me. And so I think that definitely 
the education system. 

I definitely think that, yes, the cell phone thing is very impor- 
tant, very crucial. If a young child has, you know, two or three cell 
phones, you have to, like, really take at that in and say, what is 
that? You know, what does that look like? 

Not even that, just the context of the language. Oftentimes, you 
see young people using different language for different things. And 
so there is, you know, certain terminology, like “green girl,” or, you 
know, referring to one another as the “B” word and things like 
that. There are certain identifiers. Or saying, you know, “Oh, that 
is my wife-in-law.” That actually means that is another girl that 
has been victimized by the same exploiter. 

So really identifying not only the terminology being used, really 
the education and incorporating the education system in our hopes 
to make progress in identifying and helping these victims, but also, 
you know, just paying attention to changes of, you know, person- 
ality, withdrawing from people, being more isolated, things of that 
sort. So I think it is important. 

Because one thing that I feel is really important for people to un- 
derstand is that, if you were to ask me at 13, I wouldn’t see noth- 
ing wrong because I was trained to perceive my life in this way. 
I didn’t see it as anything wrong because no one educated me to 
say something is wrong. 

Also, we need to understand that young people in the foster care 
system primarily aren’t taught about healthy relationships. So we 
need to understand that that is a red flag. And if they are, you 
know, having relationships that aren’t so healthy or, you know, are 
not clearly visible as far as what the relationship is, those are red 
flags. 

And so, you know, I think the biggest thing that I have to say 
here is that it has taken a long time for me to get to the place that 
I am, to be able to speak the way I do and to use the semantics 
that I do. And if I was 13, you know, I didn’t have the ability to 
speak in this way and I didn’t have the opportunities. But all the 
talents and abilities that I hold, I mean, my story is just a conduit 
of many others. And so my hope is that we can make these changes 
so that other young people can come to the same table and show 
their talents and their abilities. 

Mr. RENACCI. One other follow-up. You mention that the foster 
system hinders youths’ decision-making. 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Yes. 

Mr. RENACCI. You know, what type of decisions should foster 
youth be more in control of? 

Ms. PETTIGREW. I mean, even in regards to a young person 
going to sleep over at a friend’s house, that is not the youth’s deci- 
sion nor is it the decision of the caregiver. Oftentimes, you have to 
get, you know, approval from the social worker or the judge in the 
case, things like that. 
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I also want to say that, in addition to that, foster youth should 
be more aware of their rights. Because oftentimes there are disrup- 
tions in the home due to a foster parent saying you don’t have the 
right to call this person or you can’t call that person, but, actually, 
it goes against maybe their State rights, that only a judge can 
make that decision. 

So, in that regard, I feel that, you know — does that answer your 
question? 

Mr. RENACCI. Yeah. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Ryan, quickly, I know I am running out of time, but you 
mention in your testimony that only Illinois and Florida report 
missing children to your organization. Why aren’t the other States 
doing this? 

Mr. RYAN. Well, we are actually. Congressman, in discussion 
with a number of States, including Ohio, and we are getting great 
feedback. I think there is momentum now that we have proof of 
concept. We know that the reports we get from two States have led 
to the early location and finding of these children before they have 
been exploited. 

So I think that is encouraging. The fear that may, you know, 
have been prevalent with some of the social welfare agencies — this 
is a partnership. We all have a role to play here. 

And T. said it earlier in her comments; many times, nobody is 
even looking for these children. And you mentioned, at the age of 
18 when they age out, that means nobody will ever have looked for 
them, and they are probably forever lost and will continue in what- 
ever, you know, environment they have been in. So unless we can 
get the reports and law enforcement get the reports, the hope of 
stopping the cycle that they are bound in is almost hopeless. 

But States are, you know, listening, but I think at the Federal 
level, if we want a uniform, consistent approach, that is the best 
model. And I know there is some proposed legislation to address 
that. That is what we support. Every child in every State should 
be afforded the same level of protection. 

Mr. RENACCI. Thank you. 

And I want to thank all the witnesses. 

I yield back. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you. 

Before going to Mr. Reed, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the record an excellent article about today’s hearing topic, titled, 
“Protect Foster Children from Sex Trafficking.” It was written by 
Conna Craig, the president of the Policy Institute for Children, and 
includes a number of specific policy recommendations for us to con- 
sider. 

If you haven’t read that article today, you all might want to take 
a look at that USA Today article. 

[The information follows: Article ] 
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Protect foster children from sex trafficking: Column 


These girls and boys must be better cared for and watched over 

SHARE 254 ^ 

CONNECT TVKEET 

<https://twitter.coin/inteiit/tweet?url=hltp://usat.lv/lbfgMis&text=Protect%2Qfoster%20cl- 
Recent sting operations revealed that more than half <httD://www.childrensriahts.orQ/news-events/cr-bloQ/s6x- 
traffickina-stina-shows-fosler-children-are-esDeciallv-vulnerableA of the children being traded for sex come from 
foster care. The same children identified by our courts as most in need of protection from abuse and neglect 
are being bought and sold everywhere from truck stops and cheap motels to wealthy suburbs. They are being 
used, reused, and then discarded like trash. 

When the U.S. House Subcommittee on Human Resources holds a hearing Wednesday 
<httD://wavsandmeans.house.aov/cal6ndar/eventsinQle.aspx?EventlD=355668t on what can be done to prevent 
sex trafFicking of youth in foster care it will be taking up an issue that is, tragically, more widespread -- and deeply entrenched - than most anyone can 
imagine. 

What makes it all the more appalling is that, in the vast majority of cases, no one even looks for these children when they go missing from the system. 

"Research shows that most victims of child sex trafficking come straight from the foster care system. This is totally unacceptable," said Rep. Dave 
Reichert (http://wavsandmeans.house.Qov/news/documentsinol6.aspx?DocumentlD=355663t . R-Wash. -- who called the hearing. "We owe it to them to 
ensure our nation's foster care system does all it can to protect them from predators so they can live safe, happy, and successful lives. For too many kids 
in foster care, we are not living up to that promise." 

Reichert is absolutely correct. In order to keep the promise we, as a civilized society, have made to our most vulnerable children, we must mandate 
concrete, actionable steps. To begin with, let's look at what we know: state governments admitted they could not locate 4.973 foster children 
(http://www.acf.hhs.Qov/sites/default/files/cb/afcarsreport20.pdfl at the end of fiscal year 2012. Almost unbelievably, this is one of the numbers 
("Status-Runaway") that states provide to secure federal funding. 

These are real numbers, representing real children. Is anyone locking for them? 

The youth at the highest risk of being lured into sexual slavery ^ll into several groups. First, those who have run away from "substitute care" — an 
umbrella term that includes foster care, kinship care, group homes and institutions. Then there are youth who "age out" of care with nowhere to go. 

Finally, the most overlooked are children missing from care but not formally counted by the state as "abducted " or "runaway." 

Children missing from care are defined as those whose whereabouts are unknown to their state-appointed caretakers yet their status is not reported to 
the authorities. 

These include children who have been informally (and illegally) returned to a family of origin or "re-homed" with another family (while the foster parents 
continue to collect payments for a child no longer in their care); children whose overburdened social workers are instructed by supervisors to "check the 
box" rather than pay actual visits to check on youngsters' safety; and children who walk out of group homes. According to The Oklahoman 
(http://newsok.com/missing-78-children-from-oklahoma-department-of-human-services-custody/article/3871014) . youngsters in a foster care shelter were 
free to leave at any time and "if the child is above the age of 15, or sometimes if they are above the age of 13 and 'seem particularly mature,' the shelter 
staff will not follow the child nor will the police be called." 

If the foster parents and social workers into whose care we are placing abused and neglected children are not keeping track of the children, then who is? 

Every caregiver assigned by the state must be required to report every child who has run away or otherwise gone missing (think for a moment of the 
dangers of online predators alone) to law enforcement within 24 hours. Some foster parents are reluctant to report missing foster children for fear of 
being Judged or even having their biological children taken from them. This is a practice issue that can be addressed in foster parent training and support. 

In order for any federal law to stem the tide of foster girls and boys being lured into sexual slavery, several practices need to be implemented right away. 
Governors must enact executive orders requiring physical proof, such as fingerprints or photographs, of visitation by social workers every 30 days to 
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children in state-run care. State legislators should extend mandated reporter requirements to include the reporting of children who are missing for 24 
hours or more. Every adult who works with children in substitute care must report children who are missing to law enforcement, just as they would their 
own children. 

Wednesday's hearing provides the opportunity to take critical steps toward keeping our promises to at-risk youth, and very likely even saving lives. 
Conna Craig is a children's advocate and president of the Policy Institute for Children. 

In addition to its own editoiials, USA TODAY publishes diverse opinions from outside writers, including our Board of Contributors 
(http://www.usatodaycom/reporters/boc.html). To read more columns like this, go to the opinion front page (http://www.usatoday.com/opinion/) or follow 
us on twitter @USATopinion (https://twitter.com/USATOpinion) or Facebook (https://www.facebook.com/usatodayopinion). 


Chairman REICHERT. Mr. Reed, you are recognized, 
Mr. REED. Well, thank you. Chairman. 
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And thank you to the panel for the testimony. And it is getting 
kind of lonely up here, hut — so we are almost done. 

But I appreciate this topic. Obviously, we are talking about 
something that crosses across party lines, unites us as a nation and 
as people to say that this type of abuse, this type of problem needs 
to be addressed and needs to be something that we stand united 
against. So I appreciate everything you guys are doing. 

T., what I found very fascinating about your testimony — and I 
read your testimony. And I will read you a statement here that you 
provided in your written testimony. It says, “Lastly, while I was in 
care, my social workers were aware that I was being exploited and 
did nothing about it.” 

I would like to know how that happens. What do you mean by 
that? 

Ms. PETTIGREW. So, what I mean by that is, even as an eman- 
cipated youth, I would — when trying to get some of the documents 
of my upbringing, of course, when I went back to get some of my, 
what they call, files, it clearly was stated in the documents that, 
you know, she has trauma due to years of exploitation on the 
streets. And it is the fact that they were made aware, but at the 
time in my county there were not resources, there were not ways 
to help these youth. 

I think that even though I am only 24 and we have made — we 
have made so many strides within, you know, these past couple of 
years since I have aged out. And so, I mean, you know, literally, 
we have to — I am sorry. 

Mr. REED. That is okay. You are doing fine. 

Ms. PETTIGREW. Literally, we just have to really pay attention 
and listen and stay focused to, really, the vulnerability of these 
youth. 

Mr. REED. See, because that really concerns me, with the people 
that are in the system, that their sole mission — and I have met so 
many of them, and they are just outstanding people. They are peo- 
ple that have dedicated their lives to — not for the paycheck but for 
the mission. And when I hear something like that, that tells me 
that something in the system is failing. 

And what I would like to do is hear maybe from the other panel- 
ists, too, T., is how that happens and how that is not discovered 
in the system. And how does a worker, whose mission and duty is 
to take care of a child in this situation, fails to do anything about 
it even though the record shows that they are aware of it? Can 
anyone explain to me where that — yeah, Ms. Harris. 

Ms. HARRIS. Well, as a former CPS caseworker, I can speak to 
that. 

I will admit that it may not — and I would say more often it is 
not as explicit as T.’s story, in the fact that it was in the case 
record. Eor me, reflecting on some of the young women that I 
worked with, I am thinking they were victims, and I just did not 
have the skills and the training to be able to identify that. 

But when it is explicitly documented in case record, I think a lot 
of those records, given the high turnover rate that you have with 
CPS caseworkers, that information may not be shared with the 
new caseworker. They may not have that long history of under- 
standing a child’s behaviors and being able to determine this is 
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something that a child does often, and how can we ensure that 
they are not revictimized. And so I think that has a lot to do with 
it. 

And I think, to get at that point, it is additional training and a 
skill set that many caseworkers are not receiving when they are 
new at the joh. I have to admit that many new caseworkers, espe- 
cially in Texas, are young. They are right out of college. They have 
never had experience working with vulnerable children and fami- 
lies, and so they just don’t automatically have the knowledge to be 
able to understand what this problem looks like and then how to 
respond to it appropriately. 

And I think access to resources is another issue. I know in Texas 
there are limited resources specifically for victims of trafficking, 
and those resources are not available in all areas of Texas. And so 
that is a huge part. 

But when it comes to those times when you know a child is being 
victimized, the system has to provide that caseworker the ability 
to respond appropriately and the skill set to actually be able to 
identify that. 

Mr. REED. Yeah. 

Ms. Giovengo, please. 

Ms. GIOVENGO. I just would like to say I think that this hap- 
pens way more than is acknowledged. And I think it is because no 
one really has jurisdiction over this issue inside of child welfare. 
So in very few States is it the purview of child welfare to be inter- 
vene in these particular cases. 

I have been shocked day after day in the young people that come 
into our care at YouthCare with, when we call to report from our 
drop-in center that a young person is being trafficked, child welfare 
says, “Well, call the police.” To me — and this is a 12 -, 13-year-old. 

So this is an issue of no one takes ownership over these young 
people; no one adopts them as, you know, their concern or their on- 
going concern. And so these multidisciplinary teams that Justice 
Bridge is talking about may resolve some of that, in terms of we 
will all be accountable. But, also, we need to have — I mean, I think 
we need to have policy that says where does the jurisdiction lie. 

And I would say that there is a lot of teeth to the notion that 
T. brings up — and I am always humbled to be with her — about 
teaching young people agency. You know, it is not rocket science, 
you know. Adolescents are not, you know, green monsters from the 
blue lagoon. You know, we know what makes young people feel 
self-confident and can stand up for themselves and maybe even do 
some reporting of their own things. 

And these young people in foster care are not afforded the oppor- 
tunities to learn to drive, you know. So you take a ride from some- 
body. You know, there is a vulnerability. Or you are not with your 
friends — you can’t go on an overnight with your girlfriend. So you 
figure out a way to have an overnight. 

You are just not afforded the normal developmental milestones 
and opportunities that you would be in a regular home. And I 
think that that is one of the biggest disservices we do to these 
young people out of fear of liability. And I think that that goes, 
again, with who is responsible for creating this person as a young 
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adult and fostering that kind of growth and development in them. 
And it all makes them vulnerable to the kind of care. 

Mr. REED. Well, I appreciate that. 

Chairman, I know I am out of time, but the judge would like to 
respond, if that is okay. 

Chairman REICHERT. Well, we will let the judge talk. 

Mr. REED. All right. We will let the judge talk, as the sheriff 
says. 

Ms. BRIDGE. Well, for Ms. Harris, I want to say that there is 
somebody who is responsible at law ultimately for these cases, and 
it is the judge. 

Mr. REED. The court. 

Ms. BRIDGE. And that is a failure on the judicial system’s part 
in huge magnitude, because — and that stems back, in part, to lack 
of training and the lack of ability, again, to ask the right questions, 
to be alert to the cases that are presented, and to, in fact, approach 
the caseworker, to summon the caseworker even into court and say, 
“We have this child on our caseload; where is she?” 

Mr. REED. Well, I appreciate that input. Judge. 

When I was a law guardian, when I started my practice of law, 
I dealt with caseworkers and child protective services, and there 
was a huge burnout factor. I mean, it is a tough job. And not to 
have that central person, that somehow it is not handed to case- 
worker, caseworker, caseworker, but a referral to a judge, I mean, 
these should be the cases that rise to the top, to say, hey, we have 
something very significant going on here and to take care of. 

And T. — please, T. 

Ms. PETTIGREW. I just have one more thing to say, is that 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Ms. PETTIGREW [continuing]. As it aligns and it does fall in the 
courts and with the judge, I think that one thing that we — just out 
of, like, lack of knowledge and out of just fear of protection, I think 
what happens all too often is that we have, you know, judges who 
are misinformed or not clearly educated, and their way of safety is 
to lock the young people up in detention. And I think that we need 
to be really clear when we say these young people get no rehabili- 
tation, no trauma-informed services. They are basically locked like 
a dog in a kennel waiting for somebody to pick them up on the next 
try. 

So I just really want to make that clear, that as we defer this 
issue towards the judges, that they need to be educated and in- 
formed of other resources, abilities, and ways and protocols to deal 
with these young people. 

Mr. REED. Great input, T. Thank you very much. 

And I thank the panel. 

And I yield back. Chairman. 

Chairman REICHERT. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

Well, thank all of you for being here, a little over 2 hours of your 
hearing. And I just want to say again how much I appreciate what 
you all are doing to help our young people across this country. And 
thank you for being here today to testify. 

There were a number of things that really struck, I think, a lot 
of the Members here today. I know, for me, again, it always brings 
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me back to those days when I was working with those young people 
on the street. 

And one of the things that T. said about healthy relationships 
and not really knowing what that healthy relationship was, you 
know, when you think about it, most people in this country don’t 
understand what she just said, because they have a healthy rela- 
tionship. 

And when you say, T., I really didn’t know what that was, I 
didn’t know what love was, I didn’t know what a family was, I 
didn’t know what that was, people don’t get it. I get it. I get it. 

So, also, I wanted to mention that we have had a series of hear- 
ings. One of those hearings, a few months ago, was about children 
being children and allowing foster kids to participate in sports and 
get rides home with coaches and other parents and get a driver’s 
license. And so that is a part of this whole effort. 

As we move forward and have additional hearings and stay in 
touch with you, what we would like to do is provide some of the 
thoughts that we are having along the lines of what legislation 
might look like, forward those to you, get your input, so that we 
can make sure this is right. We want to get this right because it 
is about the future of this country, it is about saving lives, it is 
about saving the lives of our children. 

So thank you all very much. 

And I must say this last sentence for the record. If Members 
have additional questions for the witnesses, they will submit them 
to you in writing, and we would appreciate receiving your re- 
sponses for the record within 2 weeks. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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October 23, 2013 

Dear Members of the House Ways and Means Conmiittee; 

On behalf of the national Foster Family-based Treatment Association, I respectfully submit these 
written comments for the official record of the hearing October 23, 2013 on Preventing and x‘\ddressing 
Sex Trafficking of Youth m Foster Care. 

Treatment (or Tlierapeutic) Foster Care (TFC) is foster care for children and youth with special 
medical, psychological, emotional and social needs who can accept and respond to relationships witliin 
a family setting, btit whose special needs require intensive therapeutic services. TFC is, therefore, 
distinguished from 'TraditionaF' foster care, '‘kinship’’ foster care, and ‘"specialized” (homes contracted 
with Departments of Developmental Disabilities) foster care, where the fundamental need is a need for 
placement. 

TFC is a medically necessaiy service for ti'eatment and is Medicaid compensable. TFC is also the least 
restrictive, evidence-informed, and most cost efficient treatment option for these youth, whose only 
other options ivould be in-patient, group homes or the juvenile justice pipeline. 

When Treatment Foster Care (TFC) is conducted according to the Program Standards of the Foster 
Family-based Treatment .Association, TFC demonshates specific outcomes for safety, pennanency, 
and well being for this highly fragile population. TFC’ is delivered by licensed child-placing agencies 
wdiose staffs are trained in distinguishing mental health and traimia-induced sequelae, are accredited to 
provide evidence-informed treatment for these disabilities, and are held to defined measures of 
outcomes, research, and accoimtabilit\'. 

In particular, treatment foster care is a system of care for youth who ha\'e experienced complex trauma. 
TFC homes provide intensive treatment from the agency clinicians as well as intensive training and 
supervision of TFC foster parents. 

When victims of domestic minor sex trafficking (DMST) are identified, they may be best serv^ed 
through the level of care, preparation, and inter\''ention of TFC in order to deal ivith then trauma and to 
begin a path of well being and reco\'ers'. 

Experience of TFC’ providers across the states suggests diat some of tlie biggest challenges for victims 
of DMST are; 

1 . State child welfare agencies not recognizing the prevalence of the issue (and therefore, the 
public does not know about this abuse; likewise, child ivelfare field workers lack needed 
awareness, training and support) 

2. Even if a youth is identified, many state child welfare agencies are unable to enter data into 
SACWIS or other state databases accinately or in a timely manner, 

3. Appropriate matching and referral to foster homes (e.g. TFC homes) does not occur. 
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4. Training guidelines for treating DMST survivors need to be established, both for foster care 
agencies and in the case of treatment foster care, for TFC foster parents. 

.*>. Outcomes tmique to this population should be developed according to the unique needs of this 
population. The topical treatment and placement outcomes measured for foster youth do not 
apply to this population, e.g. Running away and returning may not be a 'negative' for these 
youth. Outcomes need to go beyond current benclunarks for traditional foster youth. 

6. Treatment must be traimia-informcd. 

7. A national, umfbrm definition of TFC would greatly enhance quality and 'credibility' for 
treating the DMST population. 

8 . Since homelessness is a frequent precursor to entering trafficking, more resources for 
displaced'homeless teens in local co mmu nities before they come to the attention of child 
welfare or law enforcement is paramount. 

FFTA is interested in providing treatment foster care for this population. Note that TFC is a treatmmt, 
not just a placement. Youth typically have to meet some defined “medical necessity criteria”(e.g- 
mental health diagnosis, etc.) in order to ha\^e access. Each state detennines their own 'medical 
necessity criteria', but there are close similarities among the states. FFTA is in the process of 
identiiying FFTA agencies with experience ti'ealing trafficked youth. We have begun a specialized 
issues work group on trafficked youth and TFC and will gladly share findings and recommendations as 
they continue to be developed. 

In siimmar\', some of the key differences in treatment foster care vs. traditional foster care and out- 
patient wrap-around ser\aces include the training of TFC foster parents, placement in homes in the 
community (no more than i or 2 TFC youth per home), use of trauma infonned and e\'ideuce infonned 
interventions, and inclusion of bio-family /relatives if appropriate and possible. Youth live in 
communities in specially trained foster homes. In general. TFC foster parents have twice the training 
of traditional foster parents. They must keep a daily log of acti\aties and ”inter\''entions,” all of w'hich 
are tied to the treatment plan by the youth's clinical therapist, who is a state licensed behavioral health 
professional. Foster parents and clinical staff must be available 24/7 if needed for crisis mter\'ention 
and support. 

Interventions, daily activities, outcomes, and foster parent logs should all reflect specialized training 
for DMST suivdvors. 

Going forward, we welcome the opportunity to address the treatment needs of trafficked youth through 
treatment foster care. Reimbiusement rates for this specific niche of care should be carefully examined. 
Specialized ti'aining costs must also be addressed. 


Respectftilly submitted, 

Xaura W. Soyd, 

Laura W. Boyd, Ph D. 

Public Policy ciud Government Relations Consultant 
Foster Family-based Treatment Association 
294 Lhiion Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 
405-503-1123 cell 
405-217-2223 fax 

Contact email; rpqy4544| j'gn\aij.com 
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